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Fintan O’Toole 

Of all the great playwrights, Eugene 
O’Neill is undoubtedly the worst. At 
times, even late in his career, he pro- 
duced work so gauche that without his 
name on the playbill, one might as- 
cribe it to an overwrought adolescent. 
In 1936, O’Neill won the Nobel Prize. 
Just two years earlier, he had produced 
Days Without End, a drama of religious 
crisis that is utterly, though alas unin- 
tentionally, hilarious. In the climactic 
scene, the protagonist John Loving, 
split into two antagonistic halves called 
John and Loving, wrestles with himself 
beneath a crucifix in a Catholic church: 

John: The Cross! 

Loving : The symbol of hate and 
derision! 

John: No! Of love! Mercy! Forgive! 
Loving : Fool! Grovel on your 
knees! It is useless! To pray, one 
must believe! 

John: I have come back to Thee! 

The exclamation marks rain down on 
us like arrows on a medieval battlefield. 
Where on earth does such preposterous 
stuff come from? In fact we know ex- 
actly where it comes from — The Count 
of Monte Cristo: 

Monte Cristo: I will kill him. 
Mercedes: You dare not! 

Monte Cristo: Why not? 

Mercedes: Because — he is your son! 
Monte Cristo: My — ! 

In his heavily autobiographical mas- 
terpiece, Long Day's Journey into 
Night, written, as O’Neill put it in the 
dedication to his third wife, Carlotta, 
“in tears and blood,” James Tyrone, 
alter ego of his father James, complains 
bitterly of “that God-damned play I 
bought for a song and made such a great 
success in — a great money success — it 
ruined me with its promise of an easy 
fortune.” The God-damned play is The 
Count of Monte Cristo, a melodramatic 
stage adaptation by Charles Fechter 
of Alexandre Dumas’s novel. It is the 
script of the Faustian pact in which, as 
O’Neill believed, his family’s soul had 
been sold for money. James O’Neill 
was all set to be the greatest American 
classical actor of his generation, but 
his star turn as Edmond Dantes was 
so lucratively popular that he bought 
out the rights and toured it for almost 
thirty years. 

His son Eugene would come to see 
the play as the source of all the family’s 
grief: his father’s prostitution of his tal- 
ent, the life on the road that turned his 
genteel mother into a morphine addict, 
the self- destructive recklessness of his 
doomed brother Jamie. And in Eu- 
gene’s self-image, his own invention of 
a serious, emotionally grueling Ameri- 
can theater was a form of revenge on 
Monte Cristo and the harm it had done 
to him: 

My early experience with the the- 
ater through my father really made 
me revolt against it. As a boy I saw 


Playwright 

so much of the old, ranting, artifi- 
cial, romantic stage stuff that I al- 
ways had a sort of contempt for the 
theater. 

Yet in 1920, Eugene O’Neill, like a 
moth drawn to the flame that burned 
him, thought seriously about writing 
his own new adaptation of The Count 
of Monte Cristo. In the end, writers 
are doomed to be defined at least in 
part by the stuff they revolt against. 
O’Neill made himself a great drama- 
tist but he did not do so by banishing 
the ranting, artificial, garish gestures of 


Touch of the Poet, the dramatic rever- 
sal comes when Con Melody is hit on 
the head and his personality changes. 
Subtlety is not O’Neill’s game. He did 
not banish the histrionic style from the 
American theater. On the contrary, he 
bedded it down by making it the under- 
soil of serious art. 

This is true, too, of O’Neill’s ideals 
of acting. There is an official ver- 
sion: O’Neill wanted to be seen as the 
destroyer of his father’s nineteenth- 
century theater in which the star was ev- 
erything and everybody else was there 
to support the matinee idol or diva. 
There is no doubt he believed this. He 



Eugene O’Neill and Carlotta Monterey, his third wife, 
before they married, at Cap d’Ail, France, 1929 


the melodrama. He did it by swallow- 
ing the melodrama whole. It is always 
there within his work and sometimes, 
as in Days Without End, it escapes into 
the wild and capers ludicrously about 
the stage. Even in his greatest work, it 
is a vivid presence. His plots are lurid: 
Arthur and Barbara Gelb usefully 
summarize the causes of death of char- 
acters in his plays: “suicide, poison, 
disease, mangling, strangling, hanging, 
suffocation, knifing, drowning, electro- 
cution, incineration, and gunshot.” 

The Iceman Cometh turns on Theo- 
dore “Hickey” Hickman’s account of 
the murder of his long-suffering wife. 
Two customers in the bar in which he 
tells the story turn out to be plain- 
clothes policemen who have, amazingly 
enough, arrived just in time to hear 
Hickey and arrest him. Another char- 
acter (Parritt) has betrayed his own 
mother to the police. Near the end of 
the play, we hear a “muffled, crunching 
thud” from offstage as Parritt throws 
himself from an upstairs window and 
his body hits the pavement. Even the ap- 
parently naturalistic Long Day’s Jour- 
ney is built around a piece of emotional 
sensationalism straight out of Charles 
Dickens: the old man who is too mean 
to pay for his own son’s treatment for 
tuberculosis but who has a change of 
heart after a long night of the soul. In A 


wanted to make the Provincetown Play- 
ers, for whom he wrote most of his early 
experimental plays, an American ver- 
sion of the repertory theater movement, 
in which, as he put it in a program note 
in 1925, young actors would learn to be 
“part of a whole, giving their acting a 
new clear fakeless group excellence and 
group eloquence that will be our unique 
acting, our own thing, born in our Amer- 
ican theatre as not so long ago Irish 
acting was born in the Irish Players.” 

But did he really want this “sensi- 
tive, truthful, trickless acting”? Or was 
he perhaps rather bored by it, hanker- 
ing for the blood- and-thunder of the 
charismatic star? He wrote star parts, 
after all: Jones in The Emperor Jones, 
Yank in The Hairy Ape, Hickey in The 
Iceman, and of course James Tyrone. 1 
And who would he really have wanted 
to play Con Melody, the great star role 
in A Touch of the Poetl His own father, 
the Monte Cristo matinee idol himself. 
Intriguingly, he complained to George 
Jean Nathan that no contemporary 
actor could play the role of Con, which 
really needed 


x For a discussion of new productions 
of The Emperor Jones and The Hairy 
Ape in New York City this spring, see 
Geoffrey O’Brien, “O’Neill’s Strange 
Vaudeville,” NYR Daily, April 3, 2017. 


an actor like Maurice Barrymore 
or James O’Neill, my old man. One 
of those big-chested, chiseled-mug, 
romantic old boys who could walk 
onto a stage with all the aplomb 
and regal splendor with which 
they walked into the old Hoffman 
House bar, drunk or sober. Most 
actors in these times lack an air. 

By “an air” he means the commanding, 
arrogant, radiant presence that sucks 
toward it all the attention of the audi- 
ence. So much for the revolt against the 
ranting, romantic stage stuff. So much 
for sensitive trickless acting. 

In theory, O’Neill wanted the selfless 
group excellence of the repertory the- 
ater. In practice, he loved — and wrote 
for — the big, charismatic, bravura per- 
former that his father had once been. 
We should not forget that Paul Robeson 
played the lead in The Emperor Jones 
or that no less a star than George M. 
Cohan happily performed as the father 
in the premiere of Ah! Wilderness and 
joked that he and the playwright were 
going to form a vaudeville double act: 
“But I come first. It’s got to be Cohan 
and O’Neill.” It was another actor of 
regal splendor, Jason Robards, who did 
so much to restore O’Neill’s battered 
reputation in the decade after his death 
in 1953. 

This, indeed, is one of the reasons 
why O’Neill is sometimes so bad. He 
may have claimed to want self-effacing 
modern actors, but he didn’t trust them. 
When O’Neill’s writing is gauche, it is 
often because he insists on making ex- 
plicit in the dialogue what a good actor 
could convey silently through facial ex- 
pression or physical gesture. Lynn Fon- 
tanne, who played Nina Leeds in the 
premiere of Strange Interlude in 1928, 
complained of this very tendency: 

For instance, I would have to say in 
an aside something like, “Ned has 
the bluest eyes I ever saw; I must 
tell him so.” Then I would go to 
Ned and tell him he had the bluest 
eyes I ever saw. 

I felt it was unnecessary to say 
this twice. I told O’Neill it would 
be better if I looked at Ned’s eyes 
with admiration the first time, si- 
lently, instead of saying the line as 
an aside. I asked him if I could cut 
the line. He said, “No you can’t. 
Play it as I wrote it.” 

Fontanne was right: Strange Inter- 
lude — all nine acts of it — is spun out 
to unbearably tedious length because 
huge chunks of it consist of the char- 
acters speaking out loud what ought 
to be background notes for the actors. 
O’Neill doesn’t trust them to convey 
the hidden layers of their existence be- 
cause he doesn’t really believe in natu- 
ralistic acting. For all the contempt he 
had for his father, he cannot let him 
go, either as a real person or as an ex- 
emplar of the theater. He never really 
escapes Monte Cristo and in this in- 
ability lie both his great failures as a 
person and a playwright and his great 
triumphs as an artist. 


It seems apt that O’Neill, who wrote 
at such length, has now been the sub- 
ject of three huge biographical volumes 
by the same authors. The husband- 
and-wife team of Arthur and Barbara 
Gelb began their research in 1956, pub- 
lished what then seemed the definitive 
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biography in 1962, followed it with 
the immense O’Neill: Life with Monte 
Cristo in 2000, and now comes the even 
longer By Women Possessed, which 
looks at O’Neill largely through his re- 
lationships with his second and third 
wives, Agnes Boulton and Carlotta 
Monterey. (Arthur Gelb died in 2014 
and Barbara Gelb this February.) 

Cumulatively, this makes for more 
than 2,500 pages of text harvested 
from a combined century of immersion 
in O’Neill. It is a magnificent obses- 
sion. It is hard to think of anyone who 
has ever been more thoroughly known 
from the outside and it is a tribute to 
the Gelbs’ great skill that their narra- 
tives seldom stall under the weight of 
so much minute detail. But it is also 
hard to think of anyone who could bear 
that same weight of revelation of so 
many dark intimacies without being in 
some respects diminished. As an artist, 
O’Neill emerges with his essential her- 
oism intact but as a person, he does not 
come well out of By Women Possessed. 
These contrary conclusions grow from 
the same roots: he is a great artist and 
in some respects an awful human being 
because he cannot stop playing out his 
father’s life. 

At one level, for example, O’Neill 
craved the physical stability he had 
lacked in his childhood. The “God- 
damned play” that kept his father on 
the road gave Eugene a nomadic early 
existence he purported to despise. 
Later in life, when his plays were mak- 
ing a lot of money, he continually pic- 
tured himself settled in a dream home, 
with the peace and quiet and sense of 
routine that would let him get on with 
his work. The irony that emerges in By 
Women Possessed is not that he did not 
achieve such a dream home but that he 
had so many of them in succession. 

His desire for a place of peace could 
not hold out against his need for the 
vagabondage of his father’s career. He 
dragged his wives initially between var- 
ious parts of Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey, then to Bermuda, the 
Loire Valley, Sea Island, California, 
Seattle, and Point O’Rocks near Bos- 
ton. Time after time, he declares him- 
self finally and fully at home, only to 
get bored and render himself homeless 
again. He is on tour. And thus he makes 
his wives and children repeat the expe- 
rience that he so blamed his father for 
inflicting on his mother. In Long Day’s 
Journey, Eugene’s alter ego Edmund 
Tyrone savages his father’s treatment 
of his mother, and in particular the way 
he “dragged her around on the road” 
and gave her “no home.” But Eugene’s 
own wives, and especially Carlotta, put 
enormous efforts into making homes 
that were then abandoned. He and Car- 
lotta ended up living in the very hotel 
rooms that had scarred his childhood, 
keeping up, as Carlotta complained, 
“the ridiculous fantasy that this is a 
home!” 

O’Neill made himself the protagonist 
in the melodrama of his own life. He 
seemed a beautiful, charming, gentle, 
sweet-mannered, and lovable man but 
when Carlotta, in an interview with the 
Gelbs in 1961, called him “very much 
a sadist at times,” she was not greatly 
exaggerating. He did not see family re- 
lationships as a repertory company of 
equal performers. There was one star — 
himself — and wives and children were 
supporting actors. His narcissistic self- 
pity had a sadistic edge. His moods had 
to be anticipated and accommodated. 


He left Agnes because she failed 
in the protean role he had written for 
his partner, which was, as Carlotta ac- 
cepted, to “slip into the mood of that 
person he needs, at that hour! Wife, 
mistress, mother, nurse, friend, sec- 
retary, his ‘buffer’ to the world. God 
help me!” Failure to play the right 
role at the right time was punishable 
by emotional abuse ranging from cold 
withdrawal to histrionic ranting, and at 
times by physical violence. He seems 
to have assaulted Agnes on many oc- 
casions. (The Gelbs, in a rare lapse 
of taste, claim that she “savored their 
violent battles.”) He knocked Carlotta 
flat for the first time shortly after their 
elopement, calling her a “God-damned 
whore.” In their later life, he threatened 
her with a pistol and “began choking 
her, after which he knocked her out.” 


is all show. He gave his children Irish 
names, kept an Irish wolfhound and an 
Irish terrier, made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to learn Gaelic, and was thrilled 
by the esteem of W.B. Yeats, Bernard 
Shaw, and Sean O’Casey. But he never 
actually set foot in Ireland. 

At another level, though, Irishness 
matters enormously to his best plays. 
The Hairy Ape is driven by the rage 
and shame that arise from racial ste- 
reotypes of the Irish. The central char- 
acters in his four last great works — The 
Iceman Cometh, Long Day’s Journey, 
A Touch of the Poet, and A Moon for 
the Misbegotten — are Irish emigrants 
or their children: Larry Slade, the Ty- 
rones, Con Melody, Jamie and Josie 
Hogan. (For the latter pair, O’Neill 
held up production of A Moon by in- 
sisting that they must be played by 



Eugene O’Neill, Bermuda, circa 1927 


Much of this violence was associated 
with the drinking bouts that punctu- 
ated his long periods of sobriety; he 
knew very well where alcohol led him 
and chose to go there anyway. 


Jllven more repellent is O’Neill’s treat- 
ment of his children Eugene Jr. (by his 
first wife Kathleen Jenkins), Shane, 
and Oona (by Agnes). The power of 
O’Neill’s great plays about his own fam- 
ily, Long Day’s Journey and its compan- 
ion piece A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
lies in the profound compassion for the 
suffering that parents pass on to their 
children. Edmund and Jamie bear the 
cross of James and Mary Tyrone’s trag- 
edies. It is hard to understand how the 
writer who lived and imaginatively re- 
lived that suffering could inflict it with 
such apparent carelessness on his own 
children. He tortures his children by 
abandoning them, then drawing them 
back into his world, then pushing them 
away again. He has the gall to whine in 
his letters to them that it is they who 
have failed him. They are bit-part play- 
ers who must not usurp his personal 
epic. There is much more genuine 
concern evidenced by O’Neill in the 
Gelbs’ book for his beloved dog Ble- 
mie than there is for his own offspring. 
Eugene Jr. and Shane both died by sui- 
cide; Oona eventually drank herself to 
death. 

Yet it is this same inability to break 
away from the melodramatic histrion- 
ics and familial torments that makes 
O’Neill so potent a playwright. His 
replaying of his father’s drama is what 
sustains his sense of being Irish: “One 
thing,” he told Eugene Jr., “that explains 
more than anything about me is the fact 
that I’m Irish.” At one level, his Irishness 


actors of Irish descent.) This matters 
because it is the Irish story rumbling 
away underneath the action — the dark 
annals of famine and displacement — 
that gives grounding and depth to all 
their lurid extravagances. Of both Josie 
Hogan and Jamie Tyrone it is said in 
different plays that they have the map 
of Ireland stamped on their faces, and 
the same imprint is on these plays as 
a whole. O’Neill’s sense of history is a 
profoundly Irish one and it is this his- 
torical sense that turns his melodramas 
into epics. 2 

It accounts, too, for the apocalyptic 
tone of those plays. O’Neill repeatedly 
spoke of himself as the end of a genetic 
line: “I am the last of this pure Irish 
branch of the O’Neills.” This is rather 
demented and also in part a poor ex- 
cuse for his dismissal of his own chil- 
dren and grandchildren as not proper 
O’Neills. But it gives to his best work 
the potent sensation of forces that have 
been playing themselves out over many 
generations coming at last toward their 
end. Toward his own end, in that aston- 
ishing late flourish, his overarching de- 
sire is to finish it all with some dignity, 
not to get out alive but to get out with 
a death that brings the curtain down 
on all the cruelties and failures. The 
last line of his last play, Josie’s prayer 
for the human wreck Jamie, might 
have come from a piece of sentimental 
nineteenth- century hokum that his fa- 
ther could have played in. But O’Neill 
had earned the right to give it both 
gravity and grace: “May you rest for- 
ever in forgiveness and peace.” 


2 See my review of O’Neill’s Collected 
Shorter Plays and John Patrick Dig- 
gins’s Eugene O’Neill’s America in 
these pages, November 8, 2007. 
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Catalino Guerrero (center), a New Jersey resident who is facing possible deportation 
to Mexico, with Senator Robert Menendez and Cardinal Joseph Tobin, archbishop 
of Newark, at a rally before an immigration hearing, Newark, March 2017 
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During a visit to Detroit in March, 
John Kelly, the secretary of homeland 
security, took some time to explain 
President Trump’s deportation plans 
to wary community leaders and im- 
migrant advocates. After several tense 
meetings, he came out to speak to the 
press. “We’ve got to do something,” 
Kelly said, with a note of frustration. 
“We’re almost at a crisis right now be- 
cause you have 11 million people in 
America that are below the radar. Most 
of them are not bad people to say the 
least. Some of them are. We’re after the 
ones, the worst of the worst, if you will. 
But I can’t ignore the law.” 

Kelly was giving a tempered version 
of statements Trump had made in the 
first weeks of his administration, which 
were significantly revised from his cam- 
paign promise that, starting on “day 
one,” he would deport millions of im- 
migrants who were in the country ille- 
gally. Once he was in the White House, 
Trump narrowed his aim, at least in his 
rhetoric, to “criminal aliens.” In his 
speech to Congress on February 28, the 
president said, “As we speak tonight, 
we are removing gang members, drug 
dealers, and criminals that threaten 
our communities and prey on our very 
innocent citizens. Bad ones are going 
out as I speak.” 

But what has this meant in practice? 
Since the first days of the Trump ad- 
ministration, US Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement, known as ICE, has 
been conducting what it calls targeted 
enforcement operations around the 
country. About 680 people were picked 
up during five days in February in coor- 
dinated actions in five cities. In March 
ICE announced at least 729 arrests in 
operations ranging from Virginia and 
Delaware to Oklahoma, Nevada, and 
the Pacific Northwest. Local news re- 
ports of smaller actions appear daily. 
The agency said that those detained in- 
cluded many immigrants convicted of 
serious crimes, such as aggravated as- 
sault, spousal battery, and sex offenses 
with minors. ICE does not publish the 
names, citing privacy restrictions, so its 
claims about criminal histories cannot 
be easily verified. 

However, many of the people who 
have been rounded up do not appear to 
fit into the categories of malicious law- 
breakers described by Trump and his 
homeland security secretary. For exam- 
ple, according to the Austin American- 
Statesman, out of fifty-one people 
arrested in that Texas city during the 
enforcement operations in February, 
twenty- eight had no criminal records 
but had “built quiet lives and stayed out 
of trouble.” ICE has not publicized the 
cases of immigrants — probably many 
thousands — who have been summoned 
to report to its offices because of past 
immigration violations and are now in 
the process of deportation. 

While these operations drew atten- 
tion in the press, in some ways ICE was 
not acting very differently than it had 
under President Obama, who oversaw 
more than three million deportations 
during his eight years in office. In his 
first term, Obama, seeking to establish 
his credibility as a tough enforcer, im- 
plemented a nationwide fingerprint sys- 
tem to check the immigration status of 


anyone booked by police. Deportations 
soared, reaching more than 434,000 in 
2013. Obama had hoped that his en- 
forcement record would help convince 
Congress to pass a comprehensive im- 
migration reform that would include a 
pathway to citizenship for most undoc- 
umented immigrants. 

But in his second term, once it was 
clear that Obama would not be able to 
get support from Republicans for any 
broad legalization measure, he worked 
to restrain the deportations machine 
his administration had created. He di- 
rected ICE agents to focus closely on 
convicted criminals and recent illegal 
border crossers, and discouraged them 
from tearing apart families solely be- 
cause of immigration offenses, which 
generally are civil, not criminal, vio- 
lations. The number of deportations 
from inside the country (not at the bor- 
der) declined significantly in his final 
years in office. Now Trump, with his ex- 
ecutive orders and his ominous warn- 
ings about the dangers “illegals” pose 
for Americans, is eliminating Obama’s 
restraints and spurring agents to use 
the tools they have to deport as many 
people as possible. 

Consider the case of Catalino Guer- 
rero. By the time he received a sum- 
mons to appear on February 8 at the 
Newark offices of Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement, he had been 
living in the United States for twenty- 
five years. Originally from the Mexican 
state of Puebla, Guerrero, now fifty- 
nine, has been continuously employed 
in this country since 1992, mainly as a 
dispatcher at warehouses near his home 
in Union City, New Jersey. Throughout 
that time, except for one brief suspen- 


sion, he has held valid federal work 
permits. He has a legitimate Social 
Security number and has paid taxes by 
paycheck deductions. 

Over time his wife and four children 
came from Mexico to join him, and he 
has five grandchildren, all American 
citizens. Guerrero is the mild-spoken 
patriarch of a clan that has gravitated 
around a modest duplex row house, 
which he purchased with a bank mort- 
gage in 2004. A churchgoing Catholic, 
Guerrero fortified the spiritual protec- 
tions around his family by keeping an 
altar in the corner of his cramped living 
room with the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
Our Lord of Chalma, and several more 
figures revered by Mexicans. 

Guerrero has no police record. 
His problem is that his work permits 
were issued based on an application 
for political asylum that a notario, an 
accountant not qualified to practice 
law, had filed, he says, without telling 
him — a common immigration scam 
in the 1990s. It took until 2010 for the 
asylum claim, for which he was never 
eligible, to fail definitively in immigra- 
tion court. One day not long thereafter 
he received a notice that a judge had 
ordered him to be deported. Stricken 
with worry, he had a stroke, its effects 
soon compounded by acute episodes of 
diabetes. 

Three times during the Obama ad- 
ministration, agents from ICE came for 
Guerrero and told him to get ready to 
leave for Mexico. But local advocates 
rallied to defend him and found law- 
yers to petition to have his deportation 
stayed. As happened with increasing 
frequency during Obama’s last years, 
officials considered his clean record, 
his consistent employment, his tax 
payments, his community ties, and his 


medical condition, and they decided to 
suspend the deportation, placing him 
under an order of supervision that re- 
quired him to stay out of trouble and 
check in with ICE once a year. 

But after Trump made it a point in 
his campaign to vilify Mexicans as rap- 
ists and traffickers, Guerrero knew the 
February meeting with ICE would be 
different. Indeed, he was accused, er- 
roneously, of failing to show up for his 
check-ins. He was ordered to report 
again on March 10, ready to be de- 
tained. Among several dozen people 
who stood in a downpour of sleet out- 
side the ICE offices that day to protest 
Guerrero’s threatened deportation 
were Cardinal Joseph Tobin of New- 
ark and New Jersey Senator Robert 
Menendez. Guerrero, who had diffi- 
culty walking on his own but was stead- 
ied by his children, asked for another 
stay. He was granted no relief and told 
to report again in May. The debilitating 
uncertainty continues, not only for him 
but for two of his children, who have no 
legal status, and for their families. 

Other cases also seemed at odds with 
Kelly’s claim that the administration 
is targeting “the worst of the worst.” 
Roberto Beristain, the forty-three- 
year-old Mexican owner of a busy 
steakhouse in Granger, Indiana, had 
no criminal history but had long been 
in the country illegally and in 2000 was 
ordered by an immigration court to 
leave. In February, with no warning, 
ICE canceled his long-standing order 
of supervision and he was rushed into 
deportation. His stunned wife, Helen, 
an American citizen, admitted that 
she had voted for Trump, based on his 
pledge to deport “bad hombres.” In- 
stead, she protested to the South Bend 
Tribune, “it’s regular people” Trump is 
deporting. 



by the arrests, Secretary Kelly insisted 
there would be “no — repeat, no — mass 
deportations.” By that he seemed to 
mean that agents would not randomly 
storm factories, run dragnets through 
immigrant neighborhoods, or haul peo- 
ple away from checkpoints, tactics that 
in any event would likely be challenged 
as unconstitutional. Indeed, at the cur- 
rent pace, the Department of Home- 
land Security will not come close to 
the three million deportations Trump 
promised for his first year in office. 

But while the actual numbers remain 
unclear, there is no doubt that Trump’s 
demonization of immigrants is driving 
a widening crackdown. ICE is moving 
much faster and more aggressively than 
it did during the Obama years. Agents 
who chafed under Obama now feel 
unchained. In California, ICE actions 
at courthouses prompted the state’s 
chief justice, Tani G. Cantil-Sakauye, 
to demand in a letter on March 16 that 
agents stop “stalking undocumented 
immigrants in our courthouses to make 
arrests.” Secretary Kelly responded that 
the courthouse arrests would continue. 
Reports described many immigrants 
being detained while dropping off their 
children at school. In Fort Worth, Texas, 
ICE agents arrested twenty-six immi- 
grants who turned up for a work detail 
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at the county sheriffs office, complying 
with sentences for low-level offenses. 

The effects of the push for deporta- 
tions have been far-reaching. In many 
cities and towns, immigrants say they 
feel besieged and are retreating from 
public life. In their communities, 
shopping has ebbed and church atten- 
dance has dropped. Legal clinics are 
packed. Mexicans have crowded into 
their consulates to update passports 
for themselves and their Mexican-born 
children, so that they will not be sepa- 
rated in the event they have to leave the 
United States in a hurry. Israel Rocha, 
the chief executive of the New York 
City hospital in Elmhurst, Queens, 
said immigrants were staying away 
from its facilities. “People leave their 
loved ones in the emergency room and 
run away,” he said at a public meeting 
in the hospital. 

Trump’s homeland security secre- 
tary has at times seemed surprised by 
the level of alarm. A retired four-star 
Marine general who came from an ex- 
emplary forty-five -year career in the 
military, not law enforcement, Kelly 
says his agents are only following the 
law. “You have to remember . . . we don’t 
deport anybody,” he said in Detroit, 
an assertion that startled his listeners. 
“American law deports people,” he 
explained. “And once these people, il- 
legals, for whatever reason, go into the 
system,” Kelly said, “they have all of the 
protections, typical, all American pro- 
tections. It’s the law that deports them.” 

Kelly’s statements misrepresent the 
nature and practice of immigration law. 
It is a rigid code with few gradations of 
punishment, regardless of the offense, 
short of the severe penalty of depor- 


tation. But in enforcing those statutes 
ICE agents are given broad leeway to 
exercise their own judgment, what is 
known in legal terms as prosecutorial 
discretion. Trump’s executive orders in 
January provide virtually unrestricted 
authority to enforcement agents, while 
expanding the category of people who 
should be targeted for deportation to 
include anyone without papers. “Many 
aliens” without legal status are “a sig- 
nificant threat to national security and 
public safety,” one order warns. Agents 
should deport immigrants convicted 
of or even charged with “any criminal 
offense”; immigrants who “have com- 
mitted acts that constitute a chargeable 
criminal offense”; and, finally, immi- 
grants who “in the judgment of an im- 
migration officer, otherwise pose a risk 
to public safety or national security.” 
In other words, carte blanche. A fast- 
track procedure that eliminates any 
opportunity for a hearing in immigra- 
tion court was expanded to apply na- 
tionwide to undocumented foreigners 
who have been in the United States less 
than two years. By the plain letter of 
the orders, many immigrants will not 
have “all American protections.” 

Trump has said that the enforce- 
ment offensive is necessary to expel 
outlaws who have been pouring across 
the Mexican border. But illegal border 
crossings overall have fallen sharply 
since 2000, even with the surge of mi- 
grants from Central America since 
2014. Also, most undocumented immi- 
grants didn’t come here recently; they 
are part of settled families. According 
to the Pew Research Center, two thirds 
of those immigrants have lived in the 
United States for ten years or more; 


among those from Mexico, 78 percent 
have been here for at least a decade. 
Many are in mixed families that include 
citizens or legal immigrants; about 4.1 
million American children are citizens 
who have at least one undocumented 
parent, the Migration Policy Institute 
has reported. As ICE deports more 
people like Catalino Guerrero — peo- 
ple who are integrated into American 
society and whom the public doesn’t 
recognize as “bad ones” — Trump’s 
campaign has begun to look like an at- 
tack on entire communities. 

Luis Zayas, the dean of the School of 
Social Work at the University of Texas 
at Austin, described in his recent book 
Forgotten Citizens (2015) some of the 
effects Trump’s campaign could have on 
American children with Mexican par- 
ents who face deportation. As United 
States citizens, the children could not 
be touched by ICE. But the parents 
were confronted with terrible choices: 
either to leave their children behind 
with one parent or a relative or even in 
foster care, or to take them as exiles, 
in effect, to reduced lives in Mexico. 

After the loss of a breadwinner, the 
families reeled, their stability shattered 
and their income falling, forcing the 
remaining parent to work longer hours 
and give less time to bereft children. 
In many households meals were no 
longer regular. A five -year-old named 
Virginia remained mute day after day 
in kindergarten after her father was ar- 
rested. A boy named Cesar, who was 
ten, said he was “meaner” in school 
after his father was deported. Even 
though the father managed to sneak 
back across the border to their Texas 
home, while he was gone Cesar picked 
fights and disrupted classes, then sank 
into depression. “Gray” was how Cesar 
saw his home after his father was taken 
away. “Like everything was, um . . . bad 
feelings were around. Like sadness or 
pain . . . anger.” 

American children uprooted by the 
expulsion of parents felt desperately 
disoriented in Mexico. Zayas saw “de- 
spair” in nine-year-old Lupita, living 
in Oaxaca after her mother voluntarily 
left their home in San Diego to pre- 
empt a deportation. “Well, I am very 
unhappy,” Lupita said between sobs, 
“because they cannot stay there and I 
want to be there.” Even in homes where 
deportation was only a possibility, it 
permeated the children’s lives. “The 
fear creeps into nearly every waking 
moment and they are made to feel il- 
legitimate and flawed,” Zayas found. 

In late March, Trump’s attorney gen- 
eral, Jeff Sessions, who as a Republican 
senator from Alabama was a tireless 
critic of Obama’s enforcement strategy, 
announced that the Justice Depart- 
ment would reinforce ICE’s operations 
by retaliating against so-called sanctu- 
ary states and cities that restrict their 
cooperation with ICE agents. Sessions 
said that the Justice Department would 
deny federal grants to police in recal- 
citrant jurisdictions. Citing no data, 
Sessions, speaking at the White House 
press briefing on March 27, accused 
those places of complicity in deaths of 
their residents. “Countless Americans 
would be alive today and countless 
loved ones would not be grieving today 
if these policies of sanctuary cities were 
ended,” he said. 

ICE also published the first of what it 
said would be regular lists of instances 


when police departments and county 
jails had declined to honor ICE requests 
to hold immigrants while federal agents 
came to arrest them. This shaming list 
named 118 uncooperative jurisdic- 
tions. But it included many places — 
like Erie County, Pennsylvania; Sarpy 
County, Nebraska; Ida County, Iowa — 
that were hardly liberal strongholds. 
Despite Sessions’s implication, most 
places on the list, and almost all police 
departments and sheriffs in the coun- 
try, have been willingly meeting basic 
legal requirements to share information 
about the identity of foreigners they are 
holding. 

However, many of the jurisdictions 
that were called out had simply com- 
plied with recent federal court rulings 
that determined that ICE’s detainers, 
as its requests are known, are not a con- 
stitutional basis to hold anyone. Local 
authorities told ICE that they wanted to 
see warrants before placing extra holds 
on people in their custody. On April 10, 
after the first list drew irate complaints 
from police chiefs and sheriffs that they 
were unfairly included, ICE temporar- 
ily suspended publication of new lists. 

Nonetheless, the real point of Ses- 
sions’s threat seemed to be to get the 
media to increase pressure on cities 
and states that want to remain welcom- 
ing to immigrants, including undocu- 
mented people who are not criminals. 
On April 11, the attorney general is- 
sued new guidelines to all federal 
prosecutors, instructing them to make 
it a priority to bring felony criminal 
charges whenever possible in immigra- 
tion cases. The administration is charg- 
ing toward a confrontation with local 
governments and police departments. 
On April 21, the Justice Department 
sent warning letters to nine jurisdic- 
tions, among them New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Miami, 
and the California prison system. 

Many of those places are ready to 
fight. Their governments have passed 
ordinances and resolutions encourag- 
ing immigrants to feel at home and al- 
lowing police to work with ICE only to 
detain foreigners convicted of violent 
or other serious crimes. At a recent 
strategy session in New York City, the 
speaker of the City Council, Melissa 
Mark-Viverito, said, “I’m hoping we are 
going to become this administration’s 
worst nightmare.” Trump lost a round 
on April 25 when a federal judge, acting 
in lawsuits by San Francisco and Santa 
Clara County, temporarily halted the 
president’s executive order threatening 
to withhold federal funds from places 
that limit cooperation with ICE. 

The potential for unrest in this clash 
was evident at a town hall-style meet- 
ing about the government’s immigra- 
tion policy that took place on March 
28 in an echoing gymnasium in Sacra- 
mento, California. It was called by the 
county sheriff, Scott Jones, who invited 
Thomas Homan, the acting director of 
ICE, to clarify what he called misinfor- 
mation about his department’s cooper- 
ation with the immigration agency. 

From the first minutes, furious pro- 
testers drowned out the speakers with 
jeers. Sheriff Jones said his deputies 
were not involved in immigration pa- 
trolling on the streets. “We have never, 
and never will enforce immigration 
law in our community,” he said. But, 
he said, to a crescendo of boos, his de- 
partment does allow ICE into county 
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jails. “There are very bad actors in every 
community, also including the undocu- 
mented community,” the sheriff said. 

Homan said ICE did not make ar- 
rests at churches, schools, or hospitals. 
“You’re ripping away parents from 
their children,” a protester yelled. Both 
the Sacramento mayor, Darrell Stein- 
berg, and the leader of the California 
Senate, Kevin de Leon, were there and 
sided with the protesters. Finally, the 
sheriff ordered several protesters to be 
removed by his officers. 

Homan did not back down. “Let’s be 
clear on one thing,” he said, jabbing his 
finger in the air. “ICE isn’t going any- 
where. We’re going to enforce the law 
across the country.” 

The wide reach of Trump’s clamp- 
down, and his attempts to limit refugees 
and ban travel from some Muslim- 
majority countries, have mobilized 
immigrants’ rights groups and brought 
them new support from women, African- 
Americans, and religious groups. Some 
churches have offered to open their 
doors to provide actual sanctuary as a 
last recourse for immigrants to avoid 
deportation. But in practice there is 
little that can ultimately be done to 
stop federal agents determined to de- 
port foreign-born people who are in 
violation of immigration law. And the 
deportations are just beginning. For ex- 
ample, agents have only begun to expel 
more than 900,000 people who, like 
Catalino Guerrero, have old orders of 
deportation from a judge. 

There are longer-term costs to 
Trump’s policies, which will force un- 
documented immigrants to retreat 
further from civic life. Roberto Gon- 
zales, an assistant professor at Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Edu- 


cation, discovered some of these costs 
when he followed about 150 young un- 
documented immigrants in Los Ange- 
les over fourteen years as they became 
adults. As he reports in his book Lives 
in Limbo (2015), as many as two mil- 
lion immigrants without papers are 
younger people who have lived in the 
United States since they were chil- 
dren. The Deferred Action for Child- 
hood Arrivals (DACA) program, which 
shielded about 770,000 of those youths, 
is one Obama administration initiative 
for undocumented immigrants that 
Trump so far has not canceled. But 
for most of the immigrants Gonzales 
followed, DACA came too late and of- 
fered too little. 

Gonzales found that the experiences 
of many of these young people were 
depressing inversions of the familiar 
immigrant narrative of success. They 
began with high American aspirations 
during their school years, only to stall 
and then slide downward as they grew 
up and encountered the many chal- 
lenges of illegal status. Some finished 
college, and many did not, but before 
long it didn’t matter. Their progress 
was stunted; their hopes were painfully 
unrealized. “Years of grueling work, 
heartbreak and disappointment, and 
exclusion from opportunities that could 
have helped them get ahead have worn 
down their spirits,” Gonzales wrote. 

By threatening young people like 
these and their families, Trump’s de- 
portations are creating an extraordi- 
nary rupture in their connections to the 
society around them, postponing and 
perhaps blocking the ascent that im- 
migrants for generations before them 
have accomplished. □ 

—April 26, 2017 


1943: WERNER HEISENBERG PAYS 
A VISIT TO HANS FRANK IN KRAKOW 

A difficult visit, though elementary particles 
never commented on current events. 

Hans Frank, a subtle connoisseur of art, a murderer, 
had been his older brother’s classmate 
— they shared a love for music. 

You don’t pick your brothers, or their friends. 

He couldn’t quite see why Frank had picked 
the royal castle for his residence. 

The passersby struck him as sad, 
they moved like black puppets, 
above, the clouds were ominous, violet, 
below, the city like a frosted mirror. 

It was December, a frosted month. 

The elementary particles were mute. 

He gave a lecture (just for Germans). 

He couldn’t understand those clouds, 
that mirror, fortunately, other matters soon 
absorbed him; his homeland was in flames. 

Those dark streets were not his homeland. 

Those leafless trees, that chill, the women wrapped 
in shawls and scarves — it must have been a dream. 

He skipped this episode in his memoirs, 
insignificant, after all. What goes unsaid 
should stay unsaid. So he thought. 

— Adam Zagajewski 

(Translated from the Polish by Clare Cavanagh ) 
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It comes as a surprise to a British 
reader to find World War I routinely 
referred to, by Americans, as Ameri- 
ca’s “forgotten war.” The British would 
never use such a term. It is true that 
certain significant aspects of the war 
have faded from the collective mem- 
ory. Every one of us can remember 
why World War II was fought (“Hit- 
ler had to be stopped”), but few can 
do the same for World War I. Yes, the 
archduke had been shot in Sarajevo, 
but who the archduke was, and why 
his assassination led to general war, 
and why the war was or wasn’t worth 
fighting — that takes a rarer expertise 
to answer. 

The war itself, though, is vividly, vis- 
cerally remembered through a series 
of images, stories, and rituals: bugle 
music — the Last Post and Reveille, 
framing the Two -Minutes’ Silence; the 
wearing of poppies on or around Ar- 
mistice Day; the trenches; gas masks; 
the Christmas Truce (a famous mo- 
ment of unauthorized fraternization on 
the western front in 1914); shell shock; 
the refusal to distinguish between the 
shell-shocked and the malingerer; the 
brutal idiocy of the generals; women 
handing out white feathers to non- 
combatant men; songs and parodies of 
songs; poets at the front line. 

The list expands, contracts, expands 
again. It holds an abiding fascination 
for us. But that fascination changes with 
the decades. When I was a child the 
standard poppy had a black disk in 
the center, stamped with the name of 
the Haig Fund, named for Field Mar- 
shal Earl Haig, the commander of the 
British Expeditionary Force. But over 
the years the reputation of Haig, the 
“Butcher of the Somme,” went into such 
a decline that his name was removed 
from the poppy. Siegfried Sassoon’s 
“The General,” written in a hospital 
in April 1917, gives us a generic World 
War I commander as he will inevitably 
be remembered — the affable fool with 
blood on his hands: 


“Good morning ; good morning!” 
the General said 

When we met him last week on 
our way to the line. 

Now the soldiers he smiled at are 
most of ’em dead, 

And we’re cursing his staff for 
incompetent swine. 

“He’s a cheery old card,” grunted 
Harry to Jack 

As they slogged up to Arras with 
rifle and pack. 

But he did for them both by his 
plan of attack. 

Sassoon and Wilfred Owen, officers 
highly critical of the war and yet pre- 
pared to return from the hospital to 
the front (Owen to be killed a week be- 
fore the Armistice), are the outstand- 
ing war poets. And war poets in this 
sense were something new: brave com- 
batants in a campaign they detested, 
they speak to us with an unanswerable 
authority. 


But it was an authority not to be 
replicated in other countries or other 
conflicts. Just as the British tradition 
offers no equivalent to Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry of the Civil War, so the 
American tradition seems to lack its 
Owen. Searching through A. Scott 
Berg’s excellent anthology, World 
War I and America , one comes up 
with very little poetry at all — Robert 
Frost’s “Not to Keep,” a passage from 
Ezra Pound’s “Hugh Selwyn Mau- 
berley” — until, near the end, with a 
grin of recognition, one turns to E.E. 
Cummings’s sardonic and, for 1926, 
audacious “my sweet old etcetera.” A 
trench poem indeed, whose author had 
served in the ambulance corps. But 
Cummings seems a very long way from 
Owen. 

David Reynolds, in the catalog to 
“World War I and American Art,” 
points out that among all the monu- 
ments on the National Mall in Wash- 
ington, there is no national memorial 
to the soldiers who died in World War 
I. There is a small temple dedicated to 


the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia who served in that war, giving the 
names of the 499 who died. There is 
the National World War I Museum and 
Memorial in Kansas City, Missouri, 
but there is nothing in Washington to 
commemorate the 116,516 lives lost in 
all, of whom slightly more than half fell 
victim to influenza and pneumonia. 

America was involved in serious 
combat, Reynolds points out, for less 
than six months. The US commander, 
General John J. Pershing, a man appar- 
ently cut from the same cloth as Sas- 
soon’s unnamed general, “lost 26,000 
men in little over a month — carnage 
far worse than the Civil War battles 
of Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, and 
Cold Harbor put together.” The total 
number of American soldiers killed in 
those six months is roughly the same 
as those killed over twenty years in 
Vietnam. 

No monument, no great body of po- 
etry? Is there perhaps a prose writer 
who speaks for a generation? Here per- 
haps the best answer is Ernest Heming- 
way, who appears in Berg’s anthology 
as the author of the admirable short 
story “Soldier’s Home,” a study of 
what would come to be known as post- 
traumatic stress disorder. Hemingway’s 
experiences were on the Italian front, 
and led to the composition in 1929 of 
A Farewell to Arms. There are other 
well-known names Berg has assem- 
bled. Edith Wharton turns out to have 
been a vivid reporter from just behind 
the front line. Frederick Pottle, best 
known much later as the distinguished 
editor of James Boswell, appears here 
as a surgical assistant, treating casual- 
ties from the Battle of Belleau Wood in 
1918. 

But then, and in greater number, 
there are names of onetime star report- 
ers or simple private witnesses, forgot- 
ten now, here retrieved and notable 
for the bravura of their style. If this 
comes from the magazine culture of 
the period, rather than from any single 
individual, one can only applaud that 
culture. It affects a devil-may-care gal- 
lantry at times, but it is well equipped, 
when the moment comes, to answer 
the questions we want to pose. Here is 
Floyd Gibbons, introducing an account 
of “How It Feels to Be Shot”: 

Just how does it feel to be shot 
on the field of battle? Just what is 
the exact sensation when a bullet 
burns its way through your flesh 
and crashes through your bones? 

I had always wanted to know. 
As a police reporter I “covered” 
scores of shooting cases, but I 
could never learn from the victims 
what the precise feeling was as the 
piece of lead struck. For long years 
I had cherished an inordinate cu- 
riosity to know that sensation, if 
possible, without experiencing it. I 
was curious and eager for enlight- 
enment just as I am still anxious to 
know how it is that some people 
willingly drink buttermilk when it 
isn’t compulsory. 

The absurdity of this comparison is 
part of the self- deflationary tactic of 
the lead-in. Without any hint of hero- 
ics, he is going to tell us precisely what 



Claggett Wilson: Rosalie, Rosalie! Rosalie Is the Nickname for the French Bayonet, circa 1919 
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it was like to get shot in the eye 
in Belleau Wood. 


A light style and a careful use 
of understatement make for an 
attractive read. But the fact is 
that sometimes they limit the 
impact an author can make. 
Something similar happens 
with a painter like John Singer 
Sargent, whose watercolor 
style always pleases, where 
perhaps pleasure is not the 
emotion we would want. Sar- 
gent, cast against type as a war 
artist for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, found some difficulty in 
choosing a subject to illustrate 
the theme he had been given: 

“British and American Troops 
Working Together.” He com- 
plained: “They do this in the 
abstract but not in any par- 
ticular space within the limits 
of a picture.” He experienced 
a problem with which anyone 
who has tried to take a photo 
at a front line may sympathize: 
there’s nothing to see. “I have 
wasted lots of time going to 
the front trenches,” he wrote 
to a society hostess. “There is 
nothing to paint there — it is 
ugly, and meagre & cramped, 

& one only sees one or two men.” 

Finally, traveling with the painter 
Henry Tonks, Sargent found a group 
of soldiers who had been blinded by 
mustard gas, making their way toward 
a dressing station. At once he dropped 
his theme and made the line of blind 
soldiers his subject. The resulting oil 
painting, Gassed, is the most ambi- 
tious loan and the chief object of artis- 
tic interest in the exhibition. It owes its 
strength to Sargent’s skill as a muralist 
and to the quiet directness with which 
the subject is presented. 

If you compare Gassed with the Ger- 
man depictions of war victims (by art- 
ists like George Grosz and Otto Dix), 
then its relative understatedness might 
seem to verge on the timid. But Sargent 
was never going to paint like Dix. If 
one considers it as an official govern- 
ment commission, then it is difficult to 
think of a precedent for its plain pre- 
sentation of the human price of mod- 
ern war. Sargent had been asked for an 
inherently upbeat subject (cooperation 
between allies). Instead he chose this 
Owenesque theme (mass mutilation) . 

Nobody seems to have complained. 
Nobody was in a position to complain. 
But when the painting was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1919, something 
about it disgusted Virginia Woolf. One 
of the blind men in Gassed seems to 
have been warned that there’s a step 
ahead of him, and he raises his leg far 
higher than he needs in order to nego- 
tiate the obstacle he cannot see. This 
touch (perhaps, after all, something 
Sargent had seen for himself), this 
“little piece of over- emphasis,” struck 
Woolf as intolerable. Coming after a 
long series of manipulative touches in 
the Academy’s Summer Exhibition, 

Mr Sargent was the last straw. Sud- 
denly the great rooms rang like a 
parrot-house with the intolerable 
vociferations of gaudy and brain- 
less birds. How they shrieked and 
gibbered! How they danced and si- 
dled! Honour, patriotism, chastity, 



‘Enlist’; poster by Fred Spear, 1915. ‘The unspoken reference,’ 
James Fenton writes, ‘is to the sinking of the Lusitania, an event 
that made it hard for America to stay out of the war. ’ 


wealth, success, importance, posi- 
tion, patronage, power — their cries 
rang and echoed from all quarters. 

And with that Woolf ran down the 
great Academy staircase and out into 
Piccadilly. 

“World War I and American Art” 
brings together work of uneven qual- 
ity, some of it more for its documentary 
than its artistic interest. For instance, 
I do not think that George Bellows 
is well represented as an artist by the 
horrible set of images he thought up 
(graphite drawings, lithographs, and 
paintings) after reading accounts of 
German atrocities in Belgium. But they 
certainly have a place in the history of 



‘The Foe of Free Peoples’; 
anti- German medal by Paul Manship, 1918 


§ war propaganda, Bellows hav- 
s ing switched from pacifism to 
| extreme bellicosity. 
k A quite extraordinary set 
S of images by an otherwise un- 
known artist, Claggett Wilson, 
g made with watercolor and pen- 
^ cil on paperboard after the war, 
o brings back images from the 
thick of the fighting in Belleau 
§ Wood, and represents an at- 
'K tempt to convey what it was that 
S drove men out of their minds. If 
^ the way back to sanity, in the 
| postwar years, meant facing 
| up to your demons, then these 
j strange cartoon-like images, 
s with their long, specific titles 
(“Runner Through the Bar- 
^ rage, Bois de Belleau, Chateau- 
Thierry Sector; His Arm Shot 
Away, His Mind Gone”), hold 
a place in the history of therapy 
as well as that of combat. “Ro- 
salie, Rosalie! Rosalie Is the 
Nickname for the French Bay- 
onet” is horribly informative 
about hand-to-hand fighting. 

There are great curiosi- 
ties. Winsor McCay, the won- 
derful illustrator, made an 
eleven-minute animated film 
of The Sinking of the Lusita- 
nia (1918). Edward Steichen 
worked in aerial photography, 
and there is interesting mate- 
rial on camouflage, both the familiar 
kind and the extraordinary “dazzle” 
camouflage, which was designed to con- 
fuse the eye as to the shape and outline 
of a ship. Where the familiar kind was 
about blurring outlines and contours, 
the dazzle effect worked by painting a 
sharp high-contrast design that flatly 
contradicted the physical outlines of 
the vessel, in a way that reminds one of 
Cubism and, much later, Op art. 

Both the Philadelphia exhibition and 
the recent one at Vassar, “The Art of 
Devastation,” showed numerous post- 
ers from the period, none more striking 
than Fred Spear’s image of a woman 
underwater, drowning with her baby 
in her arms. The text on the poster is 
one word: Enlist. The unspoken refer- 
ence is to the sinking of the Lusitania, 
an event that made it hard for America 
to stay out of the war. You must fight, 
says the poster, because motherhood 
is under attack. And another poster 
says: you must buy bonds in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, because the Germans 
are raping women. “Destroy This Mad 
Brute, Enlist,” says a third, showing 
a Prussian ape with a cudgel marked 
“Kultur” and a bare-breasted woman 
swooning in his grasp. 

It is striking how often in this period 
the war is presented as an issue of man- 
hood, of womanly values, motherhood, 
virginity at stake, plain old sex. The 
woman’s point of view was instantly co- 
opted. Here is the chorus from Alfred 
Bryan’s hit song “I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier”: 

I didn’t raise my boy to be a 
soldier, 

I brought him up to be my pride 
and joy , 

Who dares to place a musket on 
his shoulder, 

To shoot some other mother’s 
darling boy? 

Let nations arbitrate their future 
troubles, 
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It’s time to lay the sword and gun 
away, 

There’d be no war today, 

If mothers all would say, 

“I didn’t raise my boy to be a 
soldier. ” 

That was the winning point of view 
in 1915, when 650,000 copies of the 
sheet music for the song were sold in 
three months. But it was immediately 
answered by parodies, along the lines 
of “I did not raise my boy to be a cow- 
ard,” or a “Molly-Coddle.” The oppo- 
site perspective had been successful 
in Britain in 1914, as expressed in the 
words of Arthur Wimperis and Her- 
man Finck. The vaudeville singer offers 
sexual initiation to the young recruit: 

On Sunday I walk out with a 
Soldier 

Monday I’m taken by a Tar 

Tuesday I’m out with a baby Boy 
Scout 

On Wednesday a Hussar 

On Thursday I gang out wi’ a 
Scottie 

On Friday the Captain of the crew 

But on Saturday I’m willing if 
you’ll only take the shilling 

To make a man of any one of you. 

This sexualization of the war was 
surely something new. In German pro- 
paganda it reached its ultimate expres- 
sion in a medal designed by Karl Goetz 
and protesting the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, in which the usual alle- 
gorical victim-woman is tied to a giant 
erect phallus. 

The word “medal” in this sense re- 
fers not to military decorations or med- 
als given as awards in competitions, but 
to commemorative medals — coin-like 
disks with no fixed monetary value, 
cast or struck usually in metal, to com- 
memorate or comment upon recent 
events. The tradition goes back to the 
Renaissance, when the master medal- 
list was Pisanello. At various times sub- 
sequently people introduced a satirical 
or overtly propagandistic element to 
the medal, and during World War I 
this tradition was particularly strong in 
Germany. 

It was an idiom that the American 
sculptor Paul Manship found to lie per- 
fectly within his grasp, and his medal, 
“The Foe of Free Peoples,” looks at 
first glance very like a German medal. 
But it is anti-German. On the obverse, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II is depicted with a 
helmet, wreath, and rosary of skulls, 
together with a bayonet. On the re- 
verse, the text reads “Kultur in Bel- 
gium, Murder Pillage.” The Kaiser is 
seen running off with a woman in his 
arms, while a child lies on the ground 
beneath, presumably dead. 

Medals of this kind might be used for 
charitable purposes, as in the case of 
Manship’s “The French Heroes Fund,” 
in which the running figures (that make 
such a lively composition on a medal) 
are the French heroes, bayonets fixed, 
running off into the cloud of war and 
leaving the prone figure of a German 
soldier surrounded by sprouting fleurs- 
de-lys. On the reverse, Marianne is 
depicted protecting children, with the 
text: “America aids the children of 
France.” 


1 he medals in the Vassar show come 
from the American Numismatic Soci- 
ety’s collection. They represent an art 


that was at its liveliest in the early part 
of the last century. It begins in the Art 
Nouveau or Jugendstil idiom. It con- 
tinues as a miniature department of 
Expressionism and, in Manship’s case, 
Art Deco. It is intimately connected 
with cartoons and, as demonstrated 
by the show, the graphic art of posters. 
But it is a form of sculpture, offering 
the medallist the challenge of packing 
meaning onto one or both sides of a 
disk. It is not always, as we have seen, 
respectable. In fact it expresses furious 
resentment and prejudice. 

A French medal by Andre Pierre 
Schwab shows a skull of a German 
soldier in his spiked helmet, with the 
inscription II n’est de bon boche que 
boche mort : the only good Hun is a 
dead Hun. And the Karl Goetz medal 
mentioned earlier, in which the woman 


is tied to a giant phallus, protests spe- 
cifically against the French use of black 
troops on the Ruhr, and has a racist 
depiction of a black soldier on the ob- 
verse. (It was not shown at Vassar, fall- 
ing outside the time frame of the show.) 

The German medals celebrate what 
other nations deplore — the actions of 
the U-boats, the sinking of the Lusita- 
nia. Ludwig Gies made an oval cast- 
iron medal called “The Torpedoed,” 
which simply shows a crowded lifeboat 
and more people swimming alongside. 
His medal on the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania shows the enormous bow of the 
ship, ready to go down, while passen- 
gers are lowered in lifeboats or wait on 
deck. There is absolutely no sense here 
of regret at “collateral damage” in war. 
Quite the opposite. 

Goetz’s famous depiction of the same 


event shows on the obverse the Lusita- 
nia going down, beneath the inscrip- 
tion “No contraband.” But the deck 
of the ship is loaded with aircraft and 
cannon. Along the base of the image 
(the field called the exergue) the text 
reads: “The steamer Lusitania sunk by 
a German submarine.” The reverse of 
the medal is extraordinary. It shows the 
Cunard ticket booth in New York, with 
Death selling tickets from the kiosk. 
Near the line, a man stands reading a 
newspaper with the headline “U-boat 
danger.” A top-hatted figure, the Ger- 
man ambassador to the US, Count 
Johann-Heinrich von Bernstorff, raises 
a finger in warning, but the inscription 
above his head reads: “Business above 
all else.” They were warned, says the 
medal, and they were carrying arms. 
They deserved what they got. □ 
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Life as a Burning House 

John Banville 


Night of Fire 

by Colin Thubron. 

Harper, 358 pp., $26.99 

Toward the close of Night of Fire, Colin 
Thubron’s first novel in fifteen years, 
and surely his finest, an old Tibetan 
monk, having denied the existence of 
the self, remarks merrily that in the 
view of Buddhists, “life is a burning 
house.” The same might be said, figu- 
ratively if not literally, of Thubron’s 
novel. It is set at the New Year, in a 
shabby late-Victorian apartment house 
in a run-down English seaside town. 
Just after midnight, the unnamed land- 
lord, an amateur astronomer, is in his 
homemade observatory on the roof, 
with his telescope and his notebook 
and his muffler and padded jacket, 
awaiting the appearance of the Quad- 
rantids, an annual meteor shower that 
occurs in early January in the constel- 
lation of Bootes. Although he does not 
know it yet, the house beneath him is 
on fire — “Somewhere in the bowels of 
the building, behind a damp wall, a 
kink in a carbonised wire had become 
a tiny furnace” — and before long he 
and his ailing wife, and his six tenants, 
will be dead. 

As the foregoing indicates, any brief 
sketch — or indeed, any extended de- 
scription — of this remarkable book 
may seem daunting to the reader or 
to the reviewer, faced with the task of 
conveying some sense of the intellec- 
tual excitement Thubron manages to 
generate despite the grim story he has 
chosen. Few novelists nowadays would 
risk venturing upon the great questions 
of being and self and world that Thu- 
bron addresses, and fewer still would in 
the process produce a work of art that 
is as thrilling as it is profound. 

Night of Fire is old-fashioned in the 
very best sense of being both unfash- 
ionable and timeless. The main flaw 
is that it is written for the most part in 
the kind of no-nonsense prose suited 
to the usual straightforward novel of 
manners; Thubron’s ambitions are 
high, and it is a pity he could not have 
achieved an intensity of style to match 
them. That is by no means a fatal de- 
fect, but it is one that tends to blur both 
the aims and the achievements of the 
book. 

This is not to say that there are not 
moments of magnificence and tran- 
scendent striving. Here is the landlord 
telling how in photographs he captured 
images of those immensities of infinite 
space that so terrified Pascal: 

Most spectacularly his camera 
yielded crimson images that burst 
and spilled out like intestines on 
the blackness. He could not look at 
them without the illusion of some 
celestial wound. Whole seams of 
stardust — a hundred thousand 
light years across — undulated like 
arteries in space, or blistered up 
from nowhere. And the constella- 
tions shone so dense that scarcely a 
gap of night showed between. 

The entire passage is reminiscent 
of Marlowe’s Faust urging us to “see, 
see where Christ’s blood streams in 


occur and recur throughout the nar- 
rative? It is only when we come to the 
penultimate section of the book, “Trav- 
eller” — the title inevitably reminds us 
that Colin Thubron is best known for 
his travel writing — and the clues to a 
possible meaning, or at least design, ac- 
cumulate thickly, that we begin to feel 
we might be able to see our way out of 
the maze the author has fashioned for 
us to lose ourselves in. Of course in 
art it is the mystery, not the meaning, 
that is of true significance. Yet readers 
are ever tormented by the itch to make 
sense of a narrative, to have a story 
told that is clear and unequivocal — “O, 
rocks!” Molly Bloom exclaims, “tell us 
in plain words” — and it is in the spirit 
of Molly that one seizes upon passages 
such as this, which comes shortly after 
Steven the “Traveller” recalls “the 
friend who hanged himself decades 
ago”: 

Sometimes, fantastically, [Steven] 
even imagined there might have 
been another self, who had known 
and experienced things more in- 
tensely than he, someone of whom 
he was only a belated refraction. 

It is this Steven who muses that “the 
brain was either the receiver or the 
creator of divinity” — an observation 
which is not as profound as it may at 
first seem — and it is the brain, in its 
function, its make-up, and its impen- 
etrable strangeness that is the subject 
of the novel’s third section, “Neurosur- 
geon.” A very great deal of research, on 
theology, cosmology, lepidoptery, brain 
surgery, and much else, went into the 
making of this book — Thubron shows 
himself to be not only an exhaustive 
reader but an excellent learner — and 
this is one of the sections or chapters 
in which his labors pay the richest 
dividends. 

The eponymous surgeon, Steven 
Walford, is reminiscent of Henry Per- 
owne, the protagonist of Ian McEwan’s 
Saturday, in that he is the personifica- 
tion of the physician as technician — 
of Walford we are told: “Colleagues 
thought him cold, and he took it as 
praise. Coldness was competence.” 
Naturally, he finds the brain endlessly 
fascinating, considering it to be “the 
incarnate self,” although later on, in 
contrary fashion, he agrees with Steven 
the Traveller’s Buddhists that “the self 
is an illusion.” 

The greatest illusion of all. It 
emerges only from the raw material 
of our speech and perceptions. We 
are, in a sense, these materials: the 
product of electro -chemical tumult. 

We find him dealing with, and per- 
forming surgery on, two patients, 
Claudia Greene and Roy Peters. The 
former has a tumor lodged deep in her 
brain that is the cause of her severe 
epilepsy; the procedure to remove it 
is relatively straightforward, although 
it could be fatal and, less dramatically 
but just as devastatingly, it might cause 
her to be deprived of a portion of her 
store of memories: “What I would 
expect you to lose is part of your so- 
called ‘autonoetic consciousness,’ the 
ability to travel back into the past and 


Colin Thubron, London, 2008 


the firmament!” while that “celestial 
wound” raises early on the numinous 
theme that threads its way — yes, like 
an artery — throughout the narrative. 
This is a novel steeped in religion, but 
religion understood, if religion can be 
understood, in the broadest sense of a 
striving toward comprehension of, and 
even communion with, the generative 
force at the heart of things that human 
beings long ago willed into existence, 
and that we still call the Creator. Night 
of Fire is a God-tormented work, al- 
though the God it pursues seems to be 
the Deus absconditus, the one who is 
no longer there, if he ever was. 

Appropriately, then, after an open- 
ing chapter of half a dozen italicized 
pages devoted to the landlord at his 
awed interrogation of the heavens, 
there comes an extended section — it 
could stand alone as a novella — en- 
titled “Priest,” in which Stephen, the 
first of the tenants we encounter, is 
lying in bed sleepless and recalling his 
days as a seminarian training to be an 
Anglican priest. We are given to un- 
derstand that at some point in his life 
Stephen lost his religion and now, in 
solitary old age, professes to nothing 
stronger than a vague and troubled ag- 
nosticism. On the morning of the night 
before the fire he had chanced upon a 
yellowed photograph of himself and his 
fellow ordinands at the seminary, a less 
than adroit device by which the author 
is allowed to send his character off on 
a long and meandering yet passionate 
journey of remembrance. 

Or two journeys, in fact, for Stephen’s 
stream of recollection is broken — apt 
word — into a pair of narratives that 
do not fit together entirely happily. 
The first set of memories concerns a 
holiday trip to Greece that Stephen un- 
dertook along with three of his semi- 
narian friends, Vincent, Ross, and the 


deceptively cheerful Julian. The latter 
is one of those muscular Christians who 
insist, vehemently but quixotically, on 
maintaining a rational approach to their 
faith — “I believe Christ died to take 
away our sins, not our minds” — but Vin- 
cent too is briskly practical when it comes 
to the business of applying the tenets of 
religion to the realities of life, declar- 
ing at one point that “it’s time we were 
out in the world, doing God’s work.” 

In Greece, the four young men visit 
the legendary monastery on Mount 
Athos, and it is here that Ross, the 
weakest and most unstable of the quar- 
tet, falls into a fatal error, when in a 
rush of eroticized religiosity, and in 
the presence of Stephen and Julian, he 
makes a clumsy pass at Vincent, which 
is icily rebuffed. Back at the seminary, 
Ross, in his anguish and shame, hangs 
himself. 

The image of the hanged man recurs 
throughout the book, as powerful and 
terrifying a symbol as it was for T. S. 
Eliot in The Waste Land. The novel, in 
fact, is a tapestry of interwoven images, 
themes, and even names — each of the 
six tenants of the house, one of them 
a woman, is called by a variant of the 
name Stephen, the first Christian mar- 
tyr. This deliberate patterning, along 
with the fact that the star-gazing land- 
lord aloft in his observatory seems not 
only to have known but to have been 
all of the significant characters in the 
book — except his wife, who is dying of 
emphysema — gives rise to the suspicion 
that in fact there is only one conscious- 
ness at work here, a single voice speak- 
ing in numerous guises into silence and 
imminent extinction, as in the middle- 
period novels of Samuel Beckett. 


at are we to make of this business 
of the names, and other enigmas that 
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recall it in detail,” the surgeon warns 
her. 

With this hazard in view, Mrs. 
Greene — she has a crassly overbear- 
ing husband — gives the surgeon a par- 
cel of letters and a photograph, which 
together constitute the record of an 
adulterous affair, the most precious 
emotional experience of her life, and 
begs him to show them to her after the 
operation, so that, if she has indeed lost 
part of her “autonoetic consciousness,” 
the physical evidence of the love affair 
might be a sufficiently strong jolt to her 
memory for her to recall her lost love. 

The second patient, Peters, is in 
the throes of ecstatic religious mania, 
caused by a lesion of the brain that, 
if cured, will probably drive him out 
of Heaven and land him back on or- 
dinary, unconsecrated ground with a 
tragic bump. The surgeon, of course, is 
absorbed by the dilemma: 

The hippocampus still preoccu- 
pied and amazed him. It received 
a meteor shower [!] of sensory in- 
formation every second, processed 
the information, arranged it in se- 
quence, coloured it from a vast pal- 
ette of emotions, then filed it away 
in the cortex for the demands of 
instant memory. To resect the hip- 
pocampus or amygdala was, in its 
way, to reorder nature. 

Yes, you might cut out God with 
a knife. 

Stephanie, the central character in 
the next section, “Naturalist,” is also 
enthralled by the intricacies of her dis- 
cipline. She is a lepidopterist who after 
an unhappy childhood is encouraged 
toward her true calling by an elderly 
cousin, a professional scientist and a 
world-renowned expert on butterflies 
and moths. “Naturalist” is the most 
impressively written of the book’s eight 
sections; if the research he did was his 
first experience of lepidoptery, then 
Thubron was obviously captivated by 
the subject, for he writes about it with 
passion and delicacy, and there are 
stretches in which his prose soars far 
above the workaday. A description 
of a common cabbage white butterfly 
breaking from its chrysalis — “Out of 
the slit emerged ridges of green hair 
followed by a staring opaline eye” — is 
at once exquisite and appalling, just 
like nature itself, although the passage 
ends with what seems a supranatural 
resurrection: “the winged angel risen 
from a worm.” 

“Naturalist” is fraught with a des- 
perate sensuousness; the life of the 
butterfly is a kind of fleeting Liebe- 
stod, a gorgeous and febrile blundering 
through the glare of a single day into 
the velvet darkness of oblivion. Steph- 
anie likewise undergoes a birth and 
blossoming of the senses, recalling a 
night in “a hotel somewhere” when she 
was a girl and underwent her “young 
epiphany,” emerging from the chrysalis 
of childhood: 

Her hands travelled down herself 
tentatively, in nascent exploration, 


holding the small, new breasts a 
little wonderingly, as if estranged 

from her own flesh She kneaded 

her thighs, touched her nipples. 
Submissively she spread out her 
arms, still feeling . . . the emergence 
of her own beauty, beautiful not 
because some other felt her so, but 
from a sensation more intimate, as 
if she had become her own lover. 

Stephanie, like the astronomer, in- 
deed like all of the main characters 
in the book, stands in fearful wonder- 
ment before the mystery of creation, 
thinking at one point of “the whole 
universe dispersing into nowhere after 
the Big Bang. Everything thinning into 
the dark, like a ghastly mistake: a final 
refutation of God.” In the following 
section, or chapter — one hardly knows 
which designation applies, given the 
radical separation between the eight 
parts of the book — the god who rules, 
or misrules, is Eros. Steve, the young 
photographer in whose basement flat 
the fire starts, is a womanizer of a 
somewhat creepy variety who stalks 
and traps in his net various specimens 
of unremarkable young women whom 
he transfigures by the force of his de- 
sire, spiritual as well as sexual, into the 
Other. 

One of them, a not very successful 
actress, fascinates and almost fright- 
ens him by the condition of mutability 
imposed on her by her profession; even 
offstage, she becomes the parts she 
plays. The most significant of her roles, 
for Steve, is that of “a mature woman in 
love with a dreamy girl.” The woman’s 
name is Samantha, and from this and 
some other delicately planted clues we 
gather that the play she is acting in is 
somehow the story of the love affair 
between Stephanie the Naturalist and 
the older woman who was the cause of 
her coming to realize her true sexual- 
ity. Here again the intricate weave of 
the book’s tapestry shows through, as 
Steve succumbs to his lover’s “changed 
lovemaking” in her role as the stage 
lesbian that she continues to play when 
she is in bed with him: 

Beneath the new strength of her 
arms, he sometimes felt himself 
diffusing, as if his body’s limits 

were not longer his He dreamt 

he opened to her like a woman. 


In the sixth section of the book, 
“Schoolboy,” the oldest tenant in the 
house resurrects his lonely childhood 
and the years he spent in England at 
Springdown school, “less like a board- 
ing school than a run-down country 
house,” to which he has been consigned 
by his expatriate parents, who live in 
Cyprus. “Squit,” as he is nicknamed, 
makes the mistake of pretending that 
he is an orphan: his mother and father 
“were two thousand miles away, and it 
was easier to imagine them no longer 
living.” His deception is brought sham- 
ingly to light when one day his older 
brother comes to play cricket at Spring- 
down, and of course the little boy suf- 
fers the consequences of his lies. 


Squit is a member of a secret band of 
his fellows, called the Serpent Society, 
that meets clandestinely by night in a 
nearby wood, and that is lorded over by 
Tansley the Wizard: 

He found it hard, even now, to re- 
alise how crude it all was: that the 
Wizard’s throne was only a wobbly 
scaffold of sticks tied together with 
frayed string, and the sacred fire 
no more than a foot-high pyramid 
of smouldering twigs. 

All the same, these primitive child- 
hood mysteries are a pre-echo of the 
bravura passage in the penultimate sec- 
tion, when Steven the Traveller comes 
to the sacred Indian city of Varanasi 
and visits a Hindu sanctuary where 
among other nightmarish figures he 
encounters a dancer in the part of Kali, 
“the goddess of destruction,” whose 
eyes “swerve up like scimitars in her 
head, sloping back almost to her tiara,” 
a feature that recurs again and again in 
the narrative — Steve the Photographer 
even finds himself trawling the Inter- 
net in search of sites featuring women 
with upward- curving eyes, like those of 
Kali. Everything in this book, it would 
seem, leads toward the one end, which 
is death. 

Death, and what may or may not 
follow death. In the second of the two 
narrative strands in the early section, 
“Priest,” Stephen and his fellow semi- 
narian Vincent travel to Tanzania, after 
the suicide of their friend Ross, to work 
with the Pentecostal Church of Good 
Tidings, which tends to the various and 
desperate needs of a camp of Tutsi ref- 
ugees from nearby Rwanda, driven out 
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by their rivals, the Hutu — the period is 
thirty years before the Rwandan geno- 
cide in 1994, in which some 800,000 
of the Tutsi tribe were slaughtered by 
the Hutu majority, but the makings of 
the coming catastrophe are already in 
place. Stephen falls in love with a Tutsi 
woman, who acts as a translator for him 
in his dealings with her people. 

The relationship, such as it is, be- 
tween the would-be priest and the 
young and beautiful Chantal — her real 
name is Nishyimimana — is exquisitely 
limned, although we feel the inevitabil- 
ity of the tragedy in which it will end, 
just as Stephen dimly sees a foreshad- 
owing of the genocide that will occur 
decades later. When a force of Hutu 
militia bears down on the camp, intent 
on slaughter, Stephen attempts to res- 
cue Chantal and her mother, but fails, 
through infirmity of purpose as much 
as anything else, and runs away to save 
himself. It is a primal sin, the guilt of 
which will be with him for all his life, 
and for which, perhaps we are to un- 
derstand, he is at the end pitched into 
perdition: “When the fire at last burst 
through the floor, it opened up below a 
roaring furnace whose flames leapt ten 
feet into the room.” 

Night of Fire is not an easy book. A 
sense of numinous foreboding weighs 
upon the narrative — after all, we know 
from the start that the house and every- 
one in it is doomed — and the general 
tone of brooding religiosity is at times 
hard to accept. Yet the scale of its am- 
bition, and the author’s unremitting 
interrogation of the Heideggerian mys- 
tery of Dasein, of “there-being,” gives 
it the semblance of something like a 
masterpiece. □ 
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In the Horrorscape of Aleppo 

Charles Glass 


For what can War, but Acts of 
War still breed, 

Till injur’d Truth from Violence 
be freed 

—John Milton 
“To My Lord Fairfax” (1694) 

Dawn breaks to a daily chorus of artil- 
lery and mortar fire in two of humani- 
ty’s most ancient settlements that today 
are Syria’s two largest cities, Damascus 
and Aleppo. Projectiles rain on their 
rural peripheries, where opposition 
groups still fighting the regime of Presi- 
dent Bashar al- Assad shelter in tunnels 
below mountains of rubble. Muezzins 
wake the faithful to prayer, and war- 
planes deliver the day’s first payloads 
just after 5:00 AM. The rebels respond 
with desultory mortar rounds fired at 
cities they once dreamed of ruling. In 
Damascus, their shells explode in the 
Christian neighborhoods closest to the 
eastern front lines. In Aleppo, artil- 
lery batters opposition bases along the 
western frontier with Idlib province. 
Both cities’ exhausted citizens have 
cause to fear for their country’s uncer- 
tain future. 

I happened to arrive in Damascus, 
after an interval of four months, on 
March 19 — a few hours after insur- 
gents launched a large-scale assault to 
break into the city from the eastern 
suburbs. They emerged from under- 
ground caves, smashed through army 
checkpoints with suicide bomb vehi- 
cles, and seized buildings between two 
besieged districts, Jobar and Qaboun. 
This happened within sight of the 
Christian neighborhoods surround- 
ing Abaseen Square. It took the army 
more than a day to drive them back. 
Some Damascenes doubted their gov- 
ernment’s ability to defend them, and 
many feared a massacre of minorities. 
When the battle ended, the lines were 
back where they had been. The regular 
pattern of artillery exchanges and aer- 
ial sorties resumed. Citizens continued 
what passed for normal life in wartime, 
going to work and school to the sounds 
of violence on the outskirts. 

Inside the walls of the old city, the 
narrow streets around my Ottoman- 
era hotel sounded like a steel mill. First 
came the heavy presses, pounding up 
and down, metal smashing metal, shak- 
ing the ground: outgoing artillery from 
the border separating the old city from 
Jobar. Then the rumble of turbines, 
furnace doors screeching open, and 
flames gushing forth: Syrian air force 
planes soaring low over the no -man’s - 
land between the old city and Jobar 
to strike tunnels and mortar launch- 
ers. Finally the staccato of jackham- 
mers breaking ground with relentless 
fury: jeep-mounted .45-caliber heavy 
machine guns and old Dushka 12.7- 
millimeter antiaircraft weapons. Occa- 
sionally, something like a compressor 
rumbled the houses of the old city and 
splattered shards into the walls: mor- 
tar rounds from Jobar, the response of 
weakened warriors repaying their en- 
emies for keeping them down. 

At breakfast one morning, the hotel 
roof rattled as if a ton of lead had fallen 
on it. I was about to seek cover, when I 
looked up. Two cats were fighting on the 
roof, whose clear plastic sheeting am- 


plified their footsteps. The war seemed 
to affect even the animal population. 

A friend of mine, who has longed 
for a change of regime since the March 
2011 protests in Daraa sparked the con- 
flict, has abandoned hope. “I don’t care 
how they end it,” he said, “just so they 
end it.” Ending it was already difficult, 
but the early April chemical attack 
that killed more than eighty civilians 
in Khan Shaykhun, a rebel-held village 
in Idlib province in the country’s north- 
west, and the American missile strike 


on Syria’s Shayrat airfield in retaliation 
are rendering the difficult impossible. 

Over six years of war, millions of Syr- 
ians have suffered; beyond the almost 
500,000 killed, many more have been 
paralyzed, disfigured, blinded, trauma- 
tized, and uprooted from their homes 
and communities. As of January, the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) had registered 
nearly five million Syrian refugees, in 
addition to the six million displaced 
within the country. The demolished 
neighborhoods of eastern Aleppo make 
this brutally clear. They contained 
more than half of Aleppo’s population, 
until opposition fighters began seizing 
the area in 2012. Although measures 
of population movement are guesses at 
best, international aid agencies report 
that at least 50,000 eastern Aleppines 
fled to the western part of the city to 
avoid shelling by the regime or cha- 
otic jihadist rule. Thousands more 
made their way to the government- 
controlled, war-free coastal cities of 
Latakia and Tartous, to Lebanon, or to 
Turkey, which offered visa-free entry, 
work permits, and, for many months in 
2015, a blind eye to any who dared the 
perilous sea route to Europe. 

In December 2016 the Syrian army, 
with Russian support, conquered the 
last insurgent strongholds in Aleppo’s 
east. UNHCR officials believe that 
about 36,000 people, rebels and their 
families, departed by bus under Rus- 
sian protection for the opposition re- 
doubt in Idlib province. What they left 
behind conjures memories of Dresden, 
Coventry, and Tokyo in the aftermath 
of World War II. The multiple forms of 
destruction testify to the ingenuity of 


the world’s arms factories. Bombs have 
transformed Aleppo into an Escher-like 
vision of six-foot-thick concrete slabs 
twisted into braids; five -story apartment 
buildings compressed into piles ten feet 
high; and collapsed facades of entire 
streets exposing rooms with ceiling fans 
eerily intact and revolving in the wind. 

This is the horrorscape to which 
many residents are returning, only to 
find themselves still homeless. They 
camp in makeshift tents beside the re- 
mains of their homes, sticking close by 


to deter thieves from seizing unclaimed 
land at a time when many deeds have 
been lost or destroyed. Some sleep in- 
side buildings that are exposed to the 
elements and subject to collapse at any 
moment. Children die when balconies 
crumble or they find shiny objects that 
turn out to be unexploded bombs. 

UNHCR estimates that 150,000 of 
eastern Aleppo’s former residents came 
back within the first three months of 
the area’s return to government control 
last December. Eastern Aleppo lacks 
the basic services it enjoyed before the 
war: running water, electricity, garbage 
collection, sewage, television, Internet. 
Water pipes and electricity cables are 
ruptured, and mounds of debris make 
the streets impassable for public trans- 
portation and private cars. 

Aleppo has always been known as 
the workshop of Syria, the place whose 
artisans made the finest furniture and 
household utensils, a metropolis of 
stone fashioned by generations of mas- 
ter masons. Many of its residents are 
not waiting for the state or international 
aid agencies to restore their dwellings, 
install electric generators, replace bro- 
ken windows, and bore holes into the 
ground for water. “Reconstruction will 
take decades,” one foreign aid worker 
told me during my visit to the city in 
late March. Yet the process is under- 
way. “In east Aleppo,” a United Na- 
tions official observed, “there has been 
a huge change in one month.” 


IVlore change is needed. Aleppine in- 
dustrialists in Beirut are waiting for the 
war to end before committing them- 
selves to the reconstruction of the tex- 
tile, pharmaceutical, food-processing, 
and soap factories on which the popula- 


tion will depend for jobs. In the mean- 
time, city dwellers cannot grow food in 
concrete. World Food Program (WFP) 
officials estimate that 200,000 eastern 
Aleppo residents are dependent on its 
food aid. Including the eastern Alep- 
pines who are still displaced in western 
Aleppo and elsewhere, the number re- 
ceiving WFP parcels of bread and other 
basics is 600,000. Despite this, the aid 
agencies say, many children are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition as well as years 
of missed schooling. 

Some eastern Aleppo residents have 
lost all their belongings. Those who left 
during the Syrian army’s offensive in 
December said the government ordered 
them to leave their possessions behind 
and flee to safety. When they returned, 
those whose homes were standing found 
them looted. International aid agencies 
q blame Syrian army troops. “They do not 
« care how the population reacts,” one aid 
official says. “If you liberate an area, the 
only thing that works is fear.” Yet many 
Aleppines say that government control 
relieves them of the jihadists’ obsession 
with requiring men to grow beards and 
women to cover themselves, banning 
cigarettes, forcing them to pray, and 
other intrusions into their private lives. 

Western Aleppo, which remained 
under government control throughout 
the war, has suffered less than the east- 
ern side and the sprawling souks near 
the ancient citadel, a measure of the rel- 
ative strengths of state and opposition 
forces. Each wreaks havoc within the 
limits of its firepower. Jihadist mortars 
have demolished some westside apart- 
ments, but not entire buildings. Bullet 
scars are a common sight west of the 
former front, and the venerable Baron 
Hotel has lost all its windows and part 
of its roof. In areas where the jihadists 
penetrated for short times, churches no 
longer exist, and government buildings 
have been gutted and robbed. Yet on 
the surface, life in the western half of 
the city appears to go on much as it did 
before the war. 

But on both sides of Aleppo, there has 
been extensive damage to the city’s so- 
cial fabric. As we were sitting in a busy 
westside restaurant, a representative 
of the Armenian patriarch in Aleppo 
told me that of the city’s pre-war Ar- 
menian population of 45,000, only a 
third — 15,000 — remained. “Those in 
Lebanon may return,” he said. “From 
Montreal, no.” The Armenians were 
Aleppo’s largest Christian community. 
Their decline portends the disappear- 
ance of the rest — and the waning of an 
essential part of the city’s cosmopolitan 
character. Protestant pastor Reverend 
Ibrahim Nseir said that his Presbyte- 
rian congregation was down to fifty 
families from five hundred before the 
war. His church continues to adminis- 
ter two schools, where, he says, “99.9 
percent of our students are Muslim.” (I 
know many Muslim families in Syria, 
as well as in Lebanon, who send their 
children to Christian schools that they 
believe provide a more modern cur- 
riculum than either the state schools or 
the madrasas attached to mosques.) 

Some of the Christians who lived 
through the fighting seem determined 
to remain, despite the declining size 
of their community. “Now I stay to 
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support the Christian presence here,” 
one woman told me. “I stay to support 
my government here.” Relations be- 
tween most Christians and their Mus- 
lim neighbors in Aleppo continue to 
be peaceful. However, the captivity of 
two archbishops, Syriac Orthodox Mar 
Gregorios Yohanna Ibrahim and Greek 
Orthodox Boulos Yazigi, who have 
been held hostage by antigovernment 
Islamists since April 2013, deters many 
Christians who left from coming home. 

When I interviewed Mar Grego- 
rios at Easter 2012, he thought that 
Aleppo, because its citizens remained 
quiet while other Syrian cities were ris- 
ing up, could avoid being drawn into 
the war. He said he was not afraid. At 
the end of that year, I saw the bishop 
again and wrote that he had become “a 
profoundly shaken man with little hope 
for his country’s future.” He became 
the only prominent Christian prelate 
to call for President Assad to resign 
in order to end the war. But this out- 
spoken stance did not save him from 
capture by jihadists whom he met a few 
months later in the vain hope of obtain- 
ing the liberty of hostages. 

Though the support of Iranian and 
Hezbollah forces has been crucial to 
the regime, the government has wisely 
kept them out of Aleppo. The city’s 
Sunni Arab majority is as hostile to 
them as the Sunnis of Mosul are to 
their Iraqi Shiite “liberators,” who have 
led the battle against ISIS. Russia, far 
more than Iran or Hezbollah, backed 
the Syrian army in Aleppo. The Rus- 
sian government also negotiated and 
oversaw the evacuation of opposition 
fighters and civilians in those areas. “If 
not for the Russians,” one Western aid 
official said, “many more people would 
have died.” He recalled that Russian 
soldiers stood guard every five hundred 
meters along the twenty-kilometer 
evacuation route from Aleppo to Idlib. 

Russians, along with Muslim troops 
from the Russian Federation, have be- 
come a common sight in Aleppo. I had 
drinks with several affable Russian of- 
ficers in an Aleppo bar, although they 
were not forthcoming about their oper- 
ations. People in the streets, who in the 
past might have inquired whether I was 
American or British, stopped me to ask 
in friendly voices, “Russia?” This would 
have been unimaginable a few years 
ago. The Russians had not been visible 
in Syria well into the war, and commit- 
ting troops to the Middle East had long 
been unacceptable to Russia after its di- 
sastrous experience in Afghanistan. 

“In March 2015, the government lost 
Idlib,” said one analyst familiar with 
Russian decision-making. “In autumn 
2015, it was clear Damascus could fall.” 
The fall of Damascus was another “red 
line,” he said — something else Rus- 
sia could not abide. Choosing between 
unpalatable options, it increased air 
support and sent ground forces to guar- 
antee the survival of Syria’s govern- 
ment, army, and institutions. Its action 
saved Damascus from an insurgent on- 
slaught and gave the Syrian army the 
upper hand in the long seesaw war. 

One Russian I met said, “We want 
to cooperate with the Americans.” 
He explained, “The priority is ISIS, 
not Idlib.” The priority for the Syrian 
government, in order to secure all of 
western Syria, is to expel jihadist forces 
from Idlib to Turkey. One senior Syr- 
ian official told me, “Daesh [ISIS] is 


shrinking, while [the other major Is- 
lamist group fighting in Syria, Jabhat 
al-]Nusra is trying to show muscle.” 
The Nusra Front, under its new name 
of Front for the Conquest of Syria, has 
launched attacks on Syrian army units 
in Hama province and near Damascus 
in recent weeks that have forced the 
government to concentrate on protect- 
ing its rear before moving east toward 
ISIS in Raqqa. But the Russians had 
been seeking an accord with the US to 
defeat ISIS rather than Nusra. 

As recently as late March, statements 
by President Trump, Secretary of State 
Rex Tillerson, and UN Ambassador 
Nikki Haley gave the Russians hope 
that they could put Assad’s future sta- 
tus aside while coordinating with US 
forces in northeast Syria to defeat ISIS. 
Russian troops had begun to emulate 


the American tactic of training young 
men who had lost family members in 
ISIS massacres. Russians called them 
Saadoun Daesh , ISIS Hunters. Primar- 
ily Christian and Alawite, these men 
were motivated above all by revenge. 

But with the April 4 chemical attack 
on Khan Shaykhun, the prospect of 
US-Russia cooperation receded. The 
incident led to a surge in US public sup- 
port for the war against Assad and for 
confrontation with Russia, with the Na- 
tional Security Council accusing Mos- 
cow of trying to cover up the regime’s 
involvement. And it brought about a 
sudden volte-face by the Trump ad- 
ministration, which threatened deeper 
sanctions on Russia and challenged 
Russia’s air defense umbrella over Syria 


and, on April 24, imposed sanctions on 
271 Syrian scientists and other officials 
working for the Syrian government. 

One analyst in Damascus blamed 
the chemical assault on the recent en- 
dorsements Assad had received from 
the Trump administration as recently 
as the end of March: 

It seems that the initial US back- 
ing from six days ago has led to a 
growing sense of hubris among the 
leadership here which led them to 
act with impunity. Some say that 
Russia gave the green light for this 
to happen as a way of testing or 
showing to what degree US com- 
mitment to leaving the lion alone 
was serious [the Arabic for lion is 
“Assad”]. As for why government 
would attack Idlib [province], it 
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seems that they thought chemical 
weapons were the best way to kill 
as many Nusra Front fighters in 
Idlib as possible. 

Others who are close to the regime in- 
sist that Assad had little reason to use 
poison gas in a remote corner of Idlib 
where his forces were not threatened 
(in contrast to, for example, the jihad- 
ists’ breach of Damascus’s defenses 
from the eastern suburb of Jobar). Es- 
tablishing who authorized the attack 
will require an independent investiga- 
tion by the Organization for the Prohi- 
bition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW), 
a step that has been rendered more dif- 
ficult by the US strike. 


The government has claimed stra- 
tegic victories in the past few months 
with the conquest of eastern Aleppo, 
the surrender of Damascus’s western 
suburbs to the army, and the departure 
of the last insurgents from the strategi- 
cally important city of Homs. Yet it re- 
mains vulnerable on the edges of all its 
territories to jihadists and other insur- 
gents, whose supply lines from Turkey 
and Jordan remain open. 

The risk of a new Sarajevo of 1914 in 
Syria underlines the urgency of ending 
the conflict, but the war’s sponsors are 
deploying the anguish of dying children 
to score propaganda points. Rather 
than negotiate a peace accord, they are 
doubling their commitment to local 


warriors who will massacre, maim, hu- 
miliate, and torment many thousands 
more people before this pointless war 
runs its course. 

My heretical view, based on my ob- 
servation of the Syrian tragedy since it 
began, is that the chemical gas attack in 
Khan Shaykhun should not be our pri- 
mary concern right now. Postwar tribu- 
nals, as at Nuremberg and Wuppertal, 
deal with war crimes. More pressing 
is for the war to end. The chief Brit- 
ish prosecutor at Nuremberg, Hartley 
Shawcross, wrote: “It is the crime of 
war which is at once the object and the 
parent of the other crimes: the crimes 
against humanity, the war crimes, the 
common murders.” 


What matters is giving the Syrian 
people a viable future. No party to the 
conflict — not the United States, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Turkey, Israel, and hun- 
dreds of jihadist militias on one side, or 
Russia, Iran, Hezbollah, and the Syrian 
army on the other — cares how many 
Syrians die. While the conflict endures, 
all seek power at the expense of ordi- 
nary Syrians. Militarists in the White 
House, Congress, and the US media 
call for escalation against Assad and 
Vladimir Putin, but they might serve 
Syria’s beleaguered population better 
by seeking an accord with the Russians 
and Iranians. Until then, there will be 
more war crimes. And more war. □ 
—April 26, 2017 
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Humans have always noticed owls. One 
of the earliest examples of Paleolithic 
art is an owl engraved on the wall of 
the Chauvet cave in France. 1 Among 
the peculiarities of owl physiognomy 
is that owls have both eyes facing for- 
ward, unlike most birds. They can also 
turn their heads 270 degrees (mak- 
ing up for their inability to move their 
eyes). It has been easy to imagine that 
these creatures of darkness, mostly 
experienced as an ominous cry in the 
night or a disconcerting stare during 
the day, have personalities, and malign 


^ee Andrew J. Lawson, Painted Caves: 
Paleolithic Rock Art in Western Eu- 
rope (Oxford University Press, 2012), 
p. 312. It can also be seen at www.brad 
shawfoundation.com/chauvet/owl.php. 


ones at that. Even today, the two books 
under review tell us, in many parts of 
the world owls are killed whenever they 
are encountered, for fear of their evil 
influence. 

The Greeks perceived owls more 
positively, as embodiments of wis- 
dom. The “owl of Athena” portrayed 
on Athenian coinage represents a real 
species, the little owl {Athene noctua ), 
which can still be seen among Mediter- 
ranean ruins. Nowadays Europeans 
and Americans generally regard owls 
as benign but sometimes as preten- 
tious, as in The Stuffed Owl: An An- 
thology of Bad Verse , which famously 
mocks poetry of “sentimentality” and 
“banality,” 2 or the pompous know-it-all 
in A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh who 
misspells his own name “Wol.” 

The truth about owls is less fantas- 
tical but no less interesting than what 
humans project onto them. Owls’ re- 
markable physical attributes were 
shaped by the imperatives of the hunt. 
They are impressive killing machines, 
capable of dispatching other birds or 
animals larger than themselves. Cen- 


2 Selected and arranged by D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and Charles Lee (1930; 
New York Review Books, 2003). 


tral to this are big legs and claws, wing 
feathers designed for silent flight, and 
highly sensitive eyes and ears. Owls 
have acute binocular vision and, con- 
trary to legend, can see in daylight. 

Hearing is even more important 
to owls than seeing. Their ears make 
it possible for them to locate prey in 
total darkness. In some owls, one ear 
is larger than the other and located 
higher on the head, so they can lo- 
cate rustling mice by aural triangula- 
tion. Some of the photographs in The 
Enigma of the Owl by Mike Unwin and 
David Tipling show arctic species, such 
as the great grey owl, diving deep into 
snow to capture rodents that they have 
located entirely by sound. The ear-like 
tufts on some owls’ heads have nothing 
to do with this superb hearing system, 
which is covered by feathers. The tufts 
probably evolved as a device for cam- 
ouflage in daylight. 

There are over two hundred species 
of owls, but the exact number keeps 
changing. Therefore Marianne Taylor’s 
rash promise to portray “every species 
in the world” is impossible to keep. On 
the one hand, vulnerable species are 
going extinct. The laughing owl of New 


Zealand disappeared at least fifty years 
ago, and more tropical species are 
likely to follow it into oblivion as for- 
ests are cleared for palm oil plantations 
or other agricultural purposes. The 
Pernambuco pygmy-owl, native to the 
nearly vanished primary rainforests of 
northeastern Brazil, has not been seen 
since 2004, Taylor tells us. The many 
species limited to a single island in In- 
donesia or the Philippines are vulnera- 
ble not only to deforestation but also to 
invasive predators such as rats, snakes, 
and ants. Still others may turn out on 
closer study to be merely local variants 
of a single species. 

On the other hand, new species of 
owls are being discovered. A few have 
been found the old-fashioned way, 
by hard slogging in remote places. In 
September 1976, John P. O’Neill and 
Gary Graves, researchers from Loui- 
siana State University, were studying 
the birds of an unexplored stretch of 
dense cloud forest high in the northern 
Peruvian Andes. They were preparing 
to strike camp after three unsuccess- 
ful days in the rain when a tiny owl 
turned up in one of their nets. They 
had never seen anything like it. They 
named it the long-whiskered owlet for 
its strange facial bristles. It was so un- 
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like any other owl that it was placed in 
a new genus all to itself, Xenoglaux, 
whose name is derived from the Greek 
words for “strange owl.” Additional 
long-whiskered owls weren’t found 
until 2007. Since then, an ecotourism 
business has grown around a reliable 
location where birders who want to see 
this bizarre creature can stay in a com- 
fortable lodge. 

Scientific research has revealed far 
more new species of owls than has 
exploration. When cheap, reliable, 
portable digital recording devices re- 
placed cumbersome tape recorders in 
the 1990s, it became much easier to 
capture an owl’s vocalizations. Many 
more owls could then be found and 
studied. Owls are intensely territorial, 
and when a male hears a rival male of 
the same species invade his territory, 
he attacks. By posing as an intruder, an 
observer equipped with speakers can 
quickly bring an aggrieved male into 
view. These techniques have increased 
our knowledge of the number and dis- 
tribution of many species of owls. 

Sound recording also upended tra- 
ditional owl classification. Before re- 
cording, owls that looked alike were 
assumed to belong to the same species. 
However, analysis of owl calls showed 
that similar-looking owls could sound 
different. Taxonomists today define as 
a species a population that is isolated 
reproductively, rather than, as before, 
a population of similar appearance. 
Since a female owl will not mate with 
a male unless he gives the right vocal 
cues, sound functions as an effective 
isolating mechanism. Now a popula- 
tion with a distinctive vocal repertoire 
is considered a separate species, even if 
there is little distinctive about its physi- 
cal appearance. When Taylor’s book 
gets to the smaller owls — the pygmy- 
owls, scops- owls, and screech-owls — it 
shows picture after picture of birds that 
look nearly identical but are, we are 
told, distinguished by sound. It would 
be interesting to have an audio book 
that lets us hear what gives each spe- 
cies its particular identity. 

Owl taxonomy has been further re- 
vised by examination of DNA. Owl 
populations that look like others but 
are isolated reproductively are likely 
also to differ genetically. Geography 
can isolate a population as well as vocal- 
ization, and many of the new look-alike 
species are limited to one of the many 
small islands in the Indian Ocean and 
the Indonesian Archipelago. Although 
DNA analysis is much more expensive 
and cumbersome than digital record- 
ing, some of the new species portrayed 
in Taylor’s book have been identified 
by this method. Genetic analysis and 
sound recording have greatly expanded 
the owl family tree in just a couple of 
decades. 

Taylor makes a gallant effort to be 
up-to-date on owl taxonomy and no- 
menclature despite their ongoing flux. 
She covers 225 species, but there is no 
agreement about the precise number 
of owl species in existence or, indeed, 
about which ones are authentic spe- 
cies. The first edition of Owls: A Guide 
to Owls of the World by Claus Konig, 
Jan-Hendrick Becking, and Friedhelm 
Weick, published in 1999, treated 227 
species. The number grew to 250 in 
their second edition, published ten 
years later. Another authoritative 
work, Handbook of the Birds of the 


World, covered 205 species of owls in 
its fifth volume, but many more have 
been split from other species (at least 
for the moment) since it appeared in 
1999. The Handbook contains photos 
of owls in action as exciting as those in 
The Enigma of the Owl. 

The enigma referred to in Unwin and 
Tipling’s title is mostly simple igno- 
rance. We know almost nothing about 
many of these putative new species, 
since they inhabit deep tropical forests 
or remote islands. Taylor found no suit- 
able picture of twenty of them. Some of 
these newly described species may well 
be extinct before we know how they 
live (while others may be downgraded 
to subspecies). 

North American owls have naturally 
been much more thoroughly studied 
than tropical ones. Even New York 



A common barn owl, found almost 
worldwide; according to Unwin and 
Tipling, ‘it is estimated that, pound for 
pound, the barn owl consumes more 
rodents than any other known predator’ 


City has its owls. Gigantic great horned 
owls, larger than all New World owls 
except the Snowy Owl, have nested for 
years in Pelham Bay Park in the Bronx. 
Barn owls used to nest widely in empty 
buildings and abandoned water tanks 
in New York City, and some still use 
boxes provided for them at the Jamaica 
Bay Wildlife Refuge, adjacent to JFK 
Airport. During cold weather some 
northern species fly south to spend the 
winter in New York City parks: long- 
eared owls, saw-whet owls, and, once, 
a boreal owl. When one of these north- 
ern owls turns up in Central Park, the 
birders try to keep its sleeping spot 
secret from photographers who crowd 
ever closer in an understandable desire 
for the perfect shot. These skirmishes 
between birders and photographers 
come close to physical combat when 
the snowy owl — described by Unwin 
and Tipling as “not only the world’s 
most unmistakable owl, but also one 
of its most impressive birds” — comes 
south in the winter and finds an equiva- 
lent of its native tundra on outer Long 
Island beaches. 

Some owls have accommodated 
themselves very well to human settle- 
ments. Those whose natural habitat 
is varied open terrain are more likely 
to live in towns and cities than owls of 
tropical forests. Screech owls are sur- 
prisingly abundant in American subur- 
bia. The 2010 Christmas Bird Count in 
leafy Upper Bucks County, Pennsylva- 
nia, found 237 of them within a circle 
fifteen miles across. One of the largest 
owls in the world, the Eurasian eagle 


owl, is increasingly found in densely 
populated Western Europe and, since 
it doesn’t fear humans, nests in quar- 
ries and cliffs in the well-populated 
countryside. The tawny owl, Shake- 
speare’s “tu-whit, tu whoo,” comes into 
European city parks. I once saw one 
of these midsized owls fly overhead in 
the center of Paris, briefly illuminated 
by a streetlight. There are plenty of ro- 
dents and small birds for owls to eat in 
modern cities if they don’t mind human 
company. 


Fragile owl species, by contrast, strug- 
gle to survive the transformation of 
their natural habitats. The little owl of 
Athena has become much rarer around 
the Mediterranean, probably because 
the widespread use of insecticides has 
eliminated many of the large insects it 
eats. The danger is greatest for highly 
specialized species that require un- 
broken forest or extensive marshes to 
survive. Some of these populations 
have been reduced to a critically small 
number. 

One curious case is that of the for- 
est owlet, now known to persist in a 
few remnants of forest in central India. 
Forest owlets were discovered in the 
1880s by British colonial administra- 
tors (many of whom were amateur or- 
nithologists). Then these birds went 
undetected for 113 years. One reason 
was that later ornithologists looked 
for the bird at the location where a 
specimen in the British Museum, dated 
1914, was allegedly found by Colonel 
Richard Meinertzhagen, a particularly 
avid British colonial administrator 
and ornithologist. (As chief of intel- 
ligence in Egypt during World War I, 
he was the commanding officer of T. E. 
Lawrence.) Then it was discovered that 
Meinertzhagen had the unpleasant 
habit of stealing skins of particularly 
rare birds from the British Museum 
and relabeling them with his own fic- 
titious date and place to enhance his 
ornithological reputation. In 1997, Pa- 
mela Rasmussen and Ben King went 
back to the location of the earliest 
specimens and found a surviving forest 
owlet. 

Since owls have the night pretty 
much to themselves, as far as birds are 
concerned, they have evolved into a 
wide variety of shapes, sizes, and be- 
haviors. Color is their least variable 
aspect. They come mostly in cryptic 
browns and greys, since their plumage 
matters less for courtship than for con- 
cealment. Their courtship, conducted 
mostly in the dark, is primarily vocal. 
But owl size ranges from the enormous 
eagle owls to the tiny sparrow-sized elf 
owl of Arizona. 

Owl diets vary with size and habitat. 
While smaller owls eat insects and little 
birds, larger ones can handle midsized 
mammals. Great horned owls’ nests 
are said to smell often of skunk. A few 
owls are adapted to catching fish. One 
of these, the Blakiston’s fish-owl, is 
among the world’s largest. My wife and 
I were once taken to a restaurant on the 
northern Japanese island of Hokkaido 
where the main attraction was not the 
sushi (about which I remember little) 
but the unforgettable nightly visit of 
an enormous Blakiston’s fish-owl that 
came to a small stream just outside the 
window to feed. The restaurant owner, 
I suspect, put out some extra fish. 

Owls also vary in the extent of their 
geographic ranges. Taylor’s maps 


are very helpful and have few errors 
(though burrowing owls are shown liv- 
ing much too far northeast). Some owls 
are found nearly worldwide — the barn 
owl, for example. At the other extreme, 
some, like Xenoglaux, are limited to a 
few ridges in the Peruvian Andes. 


Illfforts to protect one species of North 
American owl became an issue in the 
1992 presidential election. President 
George H.W. Bush warned that if en- 
vironmentalists like vice-presidential 
candidate A1 Gore got their way, “we’ll 
be up to our necks in owls and outta 
work for every American.” The owl in 
question was the spotted owl, a mid- 
sized forest owl of the Pacific North- 
west that disappears when old-growth 
forest is cut. Efforts to preserve old- 
growth forest for the bird infuriated 
workers in the declining lumber indus- 
try. They sported bumper stickers that 
read “shoot an owl, save a logger.” The 
issue has now subsided, mostly because 
the loggers, having lost the “spotted 
owl war,” found other work or other 
homes. 

Today the few spotted owls that re- 
main in the United States (they are 
nearly gone from Canada) have a new 
enemy. The closely related but more 
aggressive barred owl, abundant in 
the eastern United States, is expand- 
ing into the Pacific Northwest, where it 
pushes out the slightly smaller spotted 
owl. The US Forest Service has been 
discreetly culling barred owls in that 
region. Even so, the spotted owl could 
become the first North American owl 
to go extinct. 

Behavior of owls also varies widely. 
Burrowing owls live in underground 
tunnels in open country, such as prai- 
rie dog burrows, and are active by day. 
Many species of pygmy-owl are also di- 
urnal, as is the snowy owl, since it nests 
at a latitude where the sun never sets in 
summer. 

Not surprisingly, hundreds of books 
have been devoted to owls. Accord- 
ing to biologist Bernd Heinrich, who 
reared a foundling great horned owl, 
a new book about owls appears just 
about every year. “The general biology 
of owls,” he wrote, “may already have 
received more exposure than that of 
any other bird.” 3 

Even so, both of these new books 
have something to offer. Taylor’s Owls 
is the more encyclopedic, offering 
condensed information about a plau- 
sible version of all the world’s species 
of owls. Unwin and Tipling in The 
Enigma of the Owl select fifty-three no- 
table species, arranged geographically, 
and write agreeably and extensively 
about them. The photographs of owls 
in their book are more evocative than 
Taylor’s pictures, the bulk of which 
constitute a long portrait gallery, one 
for each species. These can appear ar- 
tificially posed, since the backgrounds 
have been digitally altered to a neutral 
color. The plains-dwelling burrow- 
ing owl appears on a highly unlikely 
lichen- covered forest branch. None of 
the authors is a professional biologist, 
and although they have clearly worked 
hard and are generally knowledgeable, 
serious students of owls may want to 
consult Owls of the World and Hand- 
book of the Birds of the World. 


3 Bernd Heinrich, One Man’s Owl 
(Princeton University Press, 1987), p. 
193. 
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Catching Up to James Baldwin 

Darryl Pinckney 



‘Know Your Rights!’; mural by Nelson Rivas, aka Cekis, Washington Heights, 

Upper Manhattan. Commissioned in 2009 by the People’s Justice for Community Control 
and Police Accountability, it has since been painted over. ‘The mural struck me as an act 
of love for the people who would pass it by,’ Emily Raboteau writes in her essay in 
The Fire This Time, and ‘as a kind of answer to the question that had been troubling 
us — how to inform our children about the harassment they might face.’ 


The Fire This Time: A New 
Generation Speaks About Race 

edited by Jesmyn Ward. 

Scribner, 226 pp., $25.00 

Writing about The Fire Next Time in 
the first issue of this paper in 1963, F. 
W. Dupee said that James Baldwin, at 
his best, illuminated not just a book 
or an author or an age, but a strain 
in the culture. However, in The Fire 
Next Time , with its incendiary title, 
he thought that Baldwin had given up 
analysis for exhortation, criticism for 
prophecy. Dupee regretted Baldwin’s 
sweeping generalities — that white peo- 
ple do not believe in death, for instance, 
or that white people are intimidated by 
black skin. Yet Baldwin impressed him 
as “the Negro in extremis , a virtuoso of 
ethnic suffering, defiance, and aspira- 
tion,” which at this distance, even as 
praise, begins to sound a little weird. 

The Fire Next Time is composed of two 
essays, the brief “My Dungeon Shook: 
Letter to My Nephew on the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion,” which Dupee judged to be overly 
polemical, and the much longer “Down 
at the Cross: Letter from a Region in My 
Mind,” which he admired for its evoca- 
tion of Harlem, Baldwin’s description of 
his flight as an adolescent into the pulpit, 
and his report on a visit with Elijah Mu- 
hammad at the Chicago headquarters 
of the Nation of Islam. Dupee trusted 
Baldwin when he had a concrete occa- 
sion for his reflections. But Baldwin’s 
“speculative fireworks” made him un- 
easy. Black Americans may have been 
ambivalent about being integrated into 
a burning house; nevertheless America 
was the only house they had, Dupee said. 

We can’t get back to Dupee’s lan- 
guage, but maybe we can catch up to 
Baldwin’s. Remembering his surrender 
to God on a church floor, he wrote: 

All I really remember is the pain, 
the unspeakable pain; it was as 
though I were yelling up to Heaven 
and Heaven would not hear me. 
And if Heaven would not hear 
me, if love could not descend from 
Heaven — to wash me, to make me 
clean — then utter disaster was my 
portion. Yes, it does indeed mean 
something — something unspeak- 
able — to be born, in a white coun- 
try, an Anglo-Teutonic, antisexual 
country, black. You very soon, with- 
out knowing it, give up all hope of 
communion. Black people, mainly, 
look down or look up but do not look 
at each other, not at you, and white 
people, mainly, look away. And the 
universe is simply a sounding drum; 
there is no way, no way whatever, so 
it seemed then and has sometimes 
seemed since, to get through a life, 
to love your wife and children, or 
your friends, or your mother and 
father, or to be loved. The universe, 
which is not merely the stars and the 
moon and the planets, flowers, grass, 
and trees, but other people , has 
evolved no terms for your existence, 
has made no room for you, and if 
love will not swing wide the gates, 
no other power will or can. And if 
one despairs — as who has not? — 
of human love, God’s love alone is 


left. But God — and I felt this even 

then, so long ago, on that tremen- 
dous floor, unwillingly — is white. 

It was not as though existential lone- 
liness and the black condition had been 
among what the Romantics called the 
previously unapprehended relations 
of things. Black writers were describ- 
ing a living, unfolding history. While 
W. E. B. Du Bois was deep in his Com- 
munist phase, Richard Wright was 
the most eloquent black writer before 
Baldwin about political and social 
matters — more so than Ralph Ellison, 
though the fiction Wright was writing 
around the time Ellison produced his 
masterpiece Invisible Man (1952) was 
dreadful. Wright was living in Paris 
when he died in 1960, as the civil rights 
movement in America was intensify- 
ing. Baldwin inherited Wright’s themes 
and expanded on them, just as Wright 
had received his and added to them. 
Singular as they both were, Baldwin’s 
language could not have been Wright’s. 

Toward the end of his life, Wright 
was seen as belonging to a bygone era, 
most notoriously by Baldwin himself, 
and Baldwin would be viewed similarly 
when he died twenty-seven years later. 
What is striking about the comparison 
between the two writers is not the fate 
of their reputations immediately after 
their deaths or over time, but that they 
both had been outspoken on race and 
both their writing lives happened to 
have ended during periods of conserva- 
tive backlash in the US. But social ac- 
tivism is ceaseless in American history. 

Black literature has been the most 
important repository of the history of 
opposition and the spirit of resistance in 
America. Not long after the 2016 elec- 
tion, PEN held a demonstration on the 
steps of the New York Public Library, 
at which three young white women read 
together from Letters to a Young Art- 
ist (2006) by the playwright and actor 
Anna Deavere Smith: “My job in my 
work is not to acquire power; it’s to 
question power. What I say I believe is 
that my job is to see the world upside 


down, to doubt, to question, to ask. I 
hope I believe what I say I believe.” 


1 he Fire This Time: A New Genera- 
tion Speaks About Race , edited by the 
novelist and memoirist Jesmyn Ward, 
originated in her search for commu- 
nity and consolation after the killing of 
Trayvon Martin in 2012: 

I needed words. The ephemera of 
Twitter, the way the voices of the 
outraged public rose and sank so 
quickly, flitting from topic to topic, 
disappointed me. I wanted to hold 
these words to my chest, take com- 
fort in the fact that others were 
angry, others were agitating for jus- 
tice, others could not get Trayvon’s 

baby face out of their heads I 

couldn’t fully satisfy my need for 
kinship in this struggle, commiser- 
ate with others trying to find a way 
out of that dark closet. In despera- 
tion, I sought James Baldwin 

Baldwin was so brutally honest. 

In addition to Ward’s own essay on 
her light-skinned family in Mississippi 
and what her discovery through DNA 
testing of her very mixed ancestry has 
done to her definitions of blackness, The 
Fire This Time features poetry by Jeri- 
cho Brown, Clint Smith, and Natasha 
Trethewey, and Kima Jones’s remem- 
brance of a grandfather’s wake that is 
like a tone poem. There are also thirteen 
essays by historians, journalists, novel- 
ists, critics, and other poets, all young, 
or youngish, and already accomplished. 

In “Da Art of Storytellin’ (a Pre- 
quel),” Kiese Laymon, a novelist and a 
columnist for The Guardian , recalls his 
grandmother in Mississippi who worked 
as a “buttonhole slicer,” gutting chick- 
ens at a poultry-processing plant. When 
she came home from work she would 
say to him, “Let me wash this stank off 
my hands before I hug your neck.” 

This stank wasn’t that stink. This 
stank was root and residue of black 


Southern poverty, and devalued 
black Southern labor, black South- 
ern excellence, black Southern 
imagination, and black Southern 
woman magic. This was the stank 
from which black Southern life, 
love, and labor came. 

But he didn’t understand “this stank” 
and the culture of black southern life 
until years later, through the revelatory 
power of hip-hop. When at college in 
Ohio in 1996 he heard the album AT- 
Liens by the group Outkast, it changed 
his expectations of himself as “a young 
black Southern artist.” He said he knew 
he had to write in order “to be a decent 
human being.” 

Mitchell S. Jackson, also a novelist, 
describes in “Composite Pops” how he 
made up his father from the men who 
came into his life: a witty pimp with 
whom his mother had two boys; his 
maternal grandfather, who became 
his “caretaker” after he ran away from 
his biological father; his maternal uncle, 
who trained him in track; his paternal 
uncle, a drug kingpin, from whom he 
learned how to hustle; and his biologi- 
cal father, a married man. Now the fa- 
ther of two children himself, Jackson 
extracts what could be called a tale of 
nurturing from a background of vio- 
lence and dysfunction. In a humorous 
footnote, Jackson reviews the father 
substitutes of Obama, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Gerald Ford. 

Several of the essays fuse personal 
past with cultural history as their au- 
thors locate where they belong in the 
black American story. Wendy S. Wal- 
ters became interested in an African 
burial ground that had been discovered 
in 2003 in Portsmouth, New Hampshire: 

Pieces of the skull, portions of the 
upper and lower limbs, shoulder 
girdle, ribs, spine, and pelvis of a 
male person between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty years repre- 
sent Burial 1. An excavator opera- 
tor noticed his leg bones sticking 
out from the bottom of his coffin, 
which was made of white pine and 
was hexagonal in shape. 

She hadn’t explored slave history until 
she began her quest in the library to 
learn more about the site and met re- 
sistance from custodians of colonial 
heritage who mistrusted her intentions. 

The poet Honoree Fanonne Jeffers 
reconsiders the role of Phillis Wheat- 
ley’s husband in her tragic life. Wheat- 
ley was an African child acquired by 
Boston merchants who proved such 
a scholar that in 1773 she published 
Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral. Wheatley was freed, but not 
much is known about her life after the 
death of her former mistress and pro- 
tector. Wheatley died in 1784, maybe 
thirty-three or thirty-four years old. 
The accepted story had been that she 
died after having lost three children to 
sickness in their infancy. Her husband, 
John Peters, an alleged wastrel, sold 
the manuscript of her second book of 
poems, which was then lost. 

However, Jeffers questions the one 
source of information about Peters, a 
memoir published in 1834 by a white 
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woman claiming collateral descent from 
Wheatley’s mistress. Spurred on by other 
scholars’ work, Jeffers tracked Peters 
through the census and legal documents. 
She speculates that he was a free man of 
education struggling in the volatile post- 
Revolutionary War economy. There is 
no certain evidence of how Wheatley 
died, or how many children she had, or 
if a child died with her. Jeffers suspects 
that John Peters, as a black man with as- 
pirations, has been slandered in death. 


vJarnette Cadogan’s “Black and Blue” 
relates that in his hometown, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, he was a walker, but in 
New Orleans, where he went to college 
in 1996, he had to learn that he did not 
have the same freedom to walk in a 
white -controlled city. A cop put him in 
handcuffs just for waving at him. After 
Hurricane Katrina he made his way to 
New York, in order to “continue to reap 
the solace of walking at night. And I was 
eager to follow in the steps of the essay- 
ists, poets, and novelists who’d wandered 
that great city before me — Walt Whit- 
man, Herman Melville, Alfred Kazin, 
Elizabeth Hardwick.” But one night in 
the East Village he was running to din- 
ner when a white guy punched him hard. 
He had assumed that Cadogan was a 
criminal. Strangely passive, or deter- 
mined to survive, Cadogan went back to 
rules he’d set for himself in New Orleans: 
no running, no sudden movements, no 
hoodies, no shiny objects in his hand, no 
waiting on corners. But then he forgot 
and the next time he was hurrying to an 
appointment, he ended up handcuffed 
and humiliated by several policemen. 

Cadogan notes that “walking while 
black restricts the experience of walk- 
ing.” He cannot be alone, a flaneur oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts. Instead 
of walking in Whitman’s or Melville’s 
steps, 

more often I felt that I was tiptoe- 
ing in Baldwin’s — the Baldwin who 
wrote, way back in 1960, “Rare, 
indeed, is the Harlem citizen, from 
the most circumspect church mem- 
ber to the most shiftless adolescent, 
who does not have a long tale to tell 
of police incompetence, injustice, 
or brutality. I myself have witnessed 
and endured it more than once.” 

“ ‘KNOW YOUR RIGHTS ! ’ the mural 
trumpeted in capital letters,” writes 
Emily Raboteau, a novelist and mem- 
oirist, who is also on foot in her essay, 
walking in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, and photographing street mu- 
rals, which are reproduced in the an- 
thology. A text in one mural begins, 
“Write down the officer’s badge num- 
ber, name ” Another mural contains 

the words, “If you are HARASSED 
by police...” Raboteau is looking at 
the city streets and thinking of when 
she will have to have the conversation 
with her children about how to protect 
themselves from the police. 

Most of the essays in The Fire This 
Time describe suffering, defiance, and 
aspiration that culminate in identi- 
fication with the Black Lives Matter 
movement. The poet Claudia Rankine 
remembers a friend whose first thought 
when she gave birth to her son was not 
what his name would be, but how she 
was going to get him out of the country. 
Rankine was born in 1963, days after the 
murder of four black girls in a church in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Just over a half- 


century later, a white supremacist mas- 
sacred blacks at prayer in a Charleston, 
South Carolina, church. “Americans as- 
similate corpses in their daily comings 
and goings. Dead blacks are a part of 
normal life here,” she writes. 

In her essay Rankine discusses the 
reactions of black mothers to the mur- 
der of their sons. By requesting an 
open coffin and allowing photographs 
of Emmett Till’s disfigured body to be 
published after he was lynched in 1955, 
his mother was defying the tradition of 
whites posing in front of hanged black 
bodies, Rankine observes with pas- 
sion. Michael Brown’s mother was kept 
from his body after he was shot in Fer- 
guson, Missouri, in 2014. Tamir Rice’s 



James Baldwin, New York City, 1973; 
photograph by Jill Krementz 


mother moved into a homeless shelter 
rather than live near the scene of her 
twelve -year-old son’s killing by police 
in Cleveland the same year. The Black 
Lives Matter movement is, for Rankine, 
“an attempt to keep mourning an open 
dynamic in our culture because black 
lives exist in a state of precariousness.” 

In “Blacker Than Thou,” the poet 
and Schomburg Center director Kevin 
Young writes about the bizarre case of 
Rachel Dolezal, the white woman who 
passed for black and became head of her 
NAACP chapter in Spokane, Washington: 

When you are black, you don’t 
have to look like it, but you do 
have to look at it. Or look around. 
Blackness is the face in the mirror, 
a not-bad-looking one, that for no 
reason at all some people uglify or 
hate on or wish ill for, to, about. 
Sometimes any lusting after it gets 
to be a drag too. 

But the murders in the Charleston 
church in 2015 made such a figure ri- 
diculous, he concludes: 

This morning I woke from a “deep 
Negro sleep,” as Senghor put it. I 
then took a black shower and shaved 
a black shave; I walked a black walk 
and sat a black sit; I wrote some 
black lines; I coughed black and 
sneezed black and ate black too. 
This last at least is literal: grapes, 
blackberries, the ripest plums. 


JlLdwidge Danticat, in her discomfort- 
ing essay “Message to My Daughters,” 
ponders whether African-Americans 
are like refugees in their own country. 
Born in Haiti, brought up in Brook- 
lyn, where she knew victims of police 


violence, Danticat contends that black 
people have always been treated as a 
population in transit, housed and edu- 
cated in conditions not much better 
than those of refugees. After Michael 
Brown’s murder, D anticat’s friend 
Abner Louima — we forget that he sur- 
vived the police assault in 1997, when 
he was sodomized in a Brooklyn pre- 
cinct station — told her that the young 
man’s death proved that “our lives mean 
nothing.” But Danticat doesn’t want her 
daughters to grow up terrified, as she 
did. She wants to be optimistic. Her ver- 
sion of Baldwin’s “My Dungeon Shook,” 
she promises, will ask her daughters to 
believe that they have a right to be here. 

The theme of trespass is taken up 
by Rachel Kaadzi Ghansah, who was 
persuaded, as she remembers in “The 
Weight,” to make a pilgrimage to 
Baldwin’s home in St. Paul de Vence, 
France, two decades after his death. 
Though she couldn’t afford the trip, 
she had “an unspoken hoodoo-ish be- 
lief that he had been the high priest in 
charge of my prayer of being a black 
person who wanted to exist on books 
and words alone.” She’d had her spell 
of coolness toward Baldwin: he set the 
stage for every American essayist after 
him, but one didn’t have to emulate or 
worship him as “the black authorial ex- 
ception.” She minded that every essay 
on race cited him and that he’d escaped 
to France while her grandfather, who 
was Baldwin’s age, could only hope for 
a little dignity in his working life. 

Then Ghansah, born in 1981, went to 
work as the first black intern at a pres- 
tigious magazine in New York that had 
never had a black editor in its 150-year 
history. Her real world was a privileged 
one, but she found a need for Baldwin’s 
words, even there. In St. Paul de Vence, 
she toured a property without doors or 
windowpanes, beer cans strewn about, 
postings from the company that was to 
tear the house down. It was not his me- 
morial: “He wrote it all down. And this 

is how his memory is carried What 

Baldwin knew is that he left no heirs, 
he left spares, and that is why we carry 
him with us.” 

In part because of Baldwin’s ex- 
ample, many of the old questions are 
mute. Black Lives Matter — founded in 
2012 by three women brought together 
on social media after one of them, Ali- 
cia Garza, responded to the murder 
of Trayvon Martin by writing an open 
letter to black people — tries to answer 
the question that confronted many in 
the Black Arts movement of the 1960s: 
How can an artist also be an activist? A 
black writer is by no means obliged to 
write about black matters. But Wright’s 
definition of the black artist who chal- 
lenged power and defended blacks of- 
fers more than Ellison’s insistence that 
being the best novelist he could be was 
his contribution to the black struggle. 
Baldwin didn’t want to be Wright’s 
heir, any more than Rachel Kaadzi 
Ghansah wanted to be Baldwin’s. 

But the young black writers in this 
anthology reflect in their work how long 
ago The Fire Next Time was. That world 
of blacks not looking at one another, 
ashamed to look at themselves, describes 
an atmosphere before the black con- 
sciousness movement that would spread 
soon after the publication of Baldwin’s 
essay. Some fifty years later, invisibility 
is over; the shame is gone. Nevertheless, 
Alicia Garza felt that what black people 
needed from her was a letter asking 
them to love themselves. 
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Tennis, Anyone? 

Adam Thirlwell 



Alvaro Enrigue, Harlem, 2013 ; photograph by Dominique Nabokov 


Sudden Death 

by Alvaro Enrigue, translated from 
the Spanish by Natasha Wimmer. 
Riverhead, 262 pp., $27.00 


1 . 

Alvaro Enrigue’s new novel, Sudden 
Death , is so waywardly intelligent, 
violently disparate in its settings, and 
excitingly intricate in its composition 
that perhaps the best way of beginning 
a description of the pleasures it offers 
is to inspect an isolated early chapter. 
It’s called “Beheading,” and it tells the 
story of Anne Boleyn’s execution by 
Jean Rombaud — brought from France 
for the purpose by Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII’s fixer. 

As told by Enrigue, the execution 
is a sequence of macabre detail, a 
snuff spectacle. Anne Boleyn’s braids 
of hair are shaved by her ladies-in- 
waiting. Rombaud makes a tenderly 
deceptive joke: “With his sword raised 
high and ready to come down upon the 
queen’s neck, he asked carelessly: Has 
anyone seen my sword?” And then 
the sword falls, with a bravura literary 
sound effect: “Vertebrae, cartilage, 
the spongy tissue of trachea and phar- 
ynx: the sound of their parting was 
like the elegant pop of a cork liberated 
from a bottle of wine.” Afterward, 
Rombaud refuses a proffered bag of 
silver coins, because his payment has 
already been given to him in secret — 
“the categorical braids of the queen of 
England”: 

Rombaud was an avid tennis 
player, and this seemed sufficient 
payment: the hair of those ex- 
ecuted on the scaffold had special 
properties that caused it to trade 
at stratospheric prices among ball 
makers in Paris. A woman’s hair 
was worth more, red hair more 
still, and a reigning queen’s would 
command an unimaginable price. 

Anne Boleyn’s braids produced 
a total of four balls, which were 
by far the most luxurious sporting 
equipment of the Renaissance. 

This is how Sudden Death functions. 
Its surface is all dazzlement and grue- 
some panache. But philosophically, it’s 
all slyness, for while it’s true that Anne 
Boleyn was executed by Rombaud on 
May 19, 1536 — and that Rombaud is re- 
ported to have made his wacky joke — 
there’s no evidence at all for this story 
of the tennis balls stuffed with Anne 
Boleyn’s hair. It is a fiction invented by 
Enrigue. 

Advaro Enrigue is a Mexican novel- 
ist whose celebrated and fertile tal- 
ent — at forty-seven, he has published 
eight works of fiction and a book of 
essays — is for elaborate novelistic 
constructions. He uses fiction as a 
way of making precarious order out 
of absence and chaos. His previously 
translated novel, Hypothermia , con- 
tained a moment when his anonymous 
narrator offers his theory of the ideal 
story. “The stories that I like, the 
ones that make me jealous and fill 
me with a wild desire to write ones 


just like them,” he observes, are the 
ones where “there’s a piece missing, 
and that gap transforms them into 
myth.” 

I kept thinking of this sentence while 
reading Sudden Death — a novel that 
exploits absences in the historical re- 
cord and creates absences of its own. 
(Another clue that the novel might 
be more playful than truthful is to be 
found in the names of Hernan Cortes’s 
fellow soldiers: they’re all taken from 
the heteronyms of the dizzyingly mul- 
tiple, modernist Portuguese poet Fer- 
nando Pessoa.) So it might look like 
a historical novel, in that it uses early 
modern history, in Spain and New 
Spain and Italy, as its raw material. But 
really, as Enrigue’s narrator observes, 
this book is something else: “A novel 
that doesn’t aspire to accurately repre- 
sent that time, but does want to present 
it as a theory about the world we live 
in today.” 

The novel’s largest invention is its 
central event: a tennis match in Rome 
on October 4, 1599, between the 
painter Caravaggio and the Spanish 
poet Francisco de Quevedo, with Gali- 
leo acting as Caravaggio’s line judge. 
The three sets of this tennis match are 
the line that runs through the novel and 
from which Enrigue hangs his various 
exhibits. Sudden Death is a novel that 
adds essays, art history, anecdotes, and 
found materials — dictionary entries, 
sporting manuals — to its basic fictional 
mode. (For this translation, he has 
added even more — including e-mails 
between him and his Spanish editor.) It 
is a novel as collage — an assemblage of 
short chapters. No chapter lasts more 
than a few pages, and some are no more 
than three sentences — like “Encounter 
of Civilizations”: 

Hernan Cortes to one of his cap- 
tains at a peaceful moment, ser- 


enaded by the clamor of insects 
in the altiplano night: When these 
savages play ball, it’s the winner 
who loses his head. The soldier 
scratches his beard. Spawn of the 
Devil, they are, he says; they’ll 
have to be taught that it’s the loser 
whose head rolls. 

The method of miniature parts al- 
lows Enrigue a double satisfaction — 
luxuriant detail within each unit, and 
elaborate composition connecting 
them. That dialogue between Cortes 
and his captain on winning and los- 
ing is part of a larger network on the 
theme of loss and defeat, enveloping 
the game between Caravaggio and 
Quevedo, but also Cortes’s earlier 
insight “that there’s no point wor- 
rying about one’s fate, because all 
paths lead to defeat: nothing is ever 
enough for anyone,” and the narra- 
tor’s assertion that the function of 
a novel is “to name what is lost, to 
replace the void with an imaginary 
archive.” 

While Rombaud’s story, we discover, 
in two separate later chapters, is also 
part of the total design. Having ad- 
vertised his regal tennis balls for sale, 
Rombaud “declined all invitations 
to discuss, except that of Philippe de 
Chabot, minister to the king.” Rom- 
baud didn’t want money, he wanted 
rank — to be given “a modest title and 
a position in the royal court as master 
of fencing and tennis.” Accordingly, 
Chabot organizes an audience with the 
king. The king inspects the balls, grants 
Rombaud the honor — and then imme- 
diately has him arrested on grounds 
of treason, for dealing with the hereti- 
cal king of England, and sentenced to 
death. 

Like so many characters in Sudden 
Death , Rombaud has been outplayed 
by absolute power. 


2 . 

The novel’s plot turns on the tennis 
match between Caravaggio and Que- 
vedo. Accounts of each game in this 
three-set match — and the gradual 
backstory about why the match is hap- 
pening at all — give Sudden Death a 
propulsive energy. But tennis is a game 
based on movement back and forth. 
The novel has a similar structure — 
switching between the two players 
and their entourages, and from there 
to their two backgrounds: writing and 
painting; the Spanish, with their con- 
quest of America, and the Italians, 
with their Counter-Reformation. The 
suspense of the match’s progress is en- 
veloped by the slower pleasure of En- 
rigue’s fantasias. 

On one side, therefore, stands the 
poet Quevedo, on the run in Rome with 
his protector, Pedro Tellez Giron, Duke 
of Osuna and Marquis of Penafiel; this 
means that the novel can also tell the 
story of Osuna’s wife, Catalina, who 
was the granddaughter of Cortes, con- 
quistador of New Spain. The story of 
Cortes’s conquest therefore includes 
more stories — of the murdered Aztec 
emperors Moctezuma and Cuauh- 
temoc, as well as Malinche, Cortes’s 
lover, a young Nahua Indian woman, 
and Diego de Alvarado Huanitzin, 
an indigenous nobleman and feather 
artist; together with the evangelical 
colonial bishops Vasco de Quiroga 
and Juan de Zumarraga. On the other 
side of the net is Caravaggio, the avant- 
garde painter and bravo , accompa- 
nied by Galileo, and behind whom are 
ranged his patrons, among them Cardi- 
nal Francesco Maria del Monte and the 
banker Vincenzo Giustiniani — who 
themselves inhabit the Vatican hier- 
archy: the world of Carlo Borromeo, 
bishop of Milan, and Cardinal Mon- 
talto, both of whom are allies of Pope 
Pius IV, Giovanni Angelo Medici. 

It is a crowded fresco of characters 
festooned with cartoon appetites — 
political, theological, comical, sexual. 
Each chapter adds a piquancy to the 
general picture: the pope looking out 
over the ruins of Rome; Quiroga and 
Zumarraga arguing colonial theology; 
Cortes in bed with his lover under a 
mantle given as a gift by Moctezuma. 
(“Novels demolish monuments be- 
cause all novels, even the most chaste,” 
writes Enrigue’s narrator, “are a tiny 
bit pornographic.”) But its central hero, 
undoubtedly, is Caravaggio: a monster 
of materialist energy, using hoodlum 
models for his paintings the way Robert 
Bresson cast nonactors for his movies. 

We see Caravaggio drunk, artistically 
inspired, criminal, polymorphously per- 
verse. He seems to symbolize, for En- 
rigue, a moment when the theological 
spirit was beginning to retreat and re- 
veal itself as an alibi for pure worldli- 
ness: conquistador stratagems of power 
and sex. “Back then, his brilliantly col- 
ored paintings must have looked very 
strange, with characters from sacred 
history portrayed as the lowly beings 
who crowded Rome at the end of the 
sixteenth century,” writes Enrigue. 
His Caravaggio is a “man with a ten- 
dency for insubordination, for conduct 
that defied the norm of the city of the 
popes,” and Enrigue is keen to empha- 
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size how, for example, his famous Bas- 
ket of Fruit is “a revolutionary object,” 
since “no Italian artist had painted a 
still life before.” 

No one in Rome had offered the 
physical world this kind of devoted at- 
tention. And so it’s only natural, accord- 
ing to this theory, that Galileo should be 
Caravaggio’s line judge. (Both men were 
under the protection of the del Monte 
family.) Galileo’s new physics and 
Caravaggio’s new art are two aspects of 
a similarly disabused philosophy: 

Anyone who believes that earthly 
objects are all composed of the 
same group of substances, and that 
transformations are accomplished 
only by mechanical means, will nat- 
urally perceive the voice of God in 
the filthy fingernails — nails that are 
of this world, a part of history — of 
Caravaggio’s saints and virgins. 


In this universe sketched by Enrigue, 
objects acquire an alarming, personi- 
fied power. Consider, for instance, 
those tennis balls stuffed with human 
hair. Three of the balls belong to the 
French king — but a fourth is taken 
from Rombaud by Chabot. This ball 
functions like a character — a node 
connecting points in a disparate net- 
work. From Chabot it passes to the 
pope, then to Cardinal Montalto, then 
to Montalto’s sister Camilla, and then 
to Pandolfo Pucci, a priest under her 
protection. Pucci was Caravaggio’s 
first employer — and it’s from Pucci that 
Caravaggio steals the ball, and then 
uses it for his match with Quevedo. “It 
wasn’t a normal ball,” thinks Quevedo; 


“there was something irregular about 
it, as if it were more talisman than 
ball.” And maybe Quevedo is not so 
paranoid. “Probably because of its soul 
of human matter,” writes Enrigue’s 
narrator, in one of his asides, “during 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods 
the pella [the tennis ball] was associ- 
ated in Catholic Europe and Conquest- 
era America with satanic pursuits.” 

In fact, many other objects in this 
novel hover between the sacred and the 
profane — allegorical meaning and ma- 
terial beauty. There’s a pendant, given 
to Osuna by his wife, who inherited it 
from Cortes, containing a featherwork 
image of the Virgin of Guadalupe — 
like another piece of sacred feather 
art, “a miter in iridescent shades that 
an overseas bishop had sent to one of 
the popes to be worn at the sessions of 
the Council of Trent.” This tall irides- 
cent hat, made by Diego de Alvarado 
Huanitzin as a gift for the pope, and 
then given by the pope to Cardinal 
Borromeo, is examined by Caravag- 
gio in Borromeo’s studiolo , where he 
admires its tremulous, impossible sub- 
stance: “Made of another material, 
organic and palpable, that changed in 
shade with the touch of a finger: a ray of 
light the tiny pathway along which the 
feathers had been stroked.” And then 
there are Caravaggio’s paintings them- 
selves — The Calling of Saint Matthew 
and Judith Beheading Holofernes — 
which, like the miter, are also experi- 
ments in chiaroscuro pretending to be 
religious artifacts. 

Caravaggio’s Calling and Huan- 
itzin’s miter are both said to have taken 
eleven days to make. Each object is 
in some way comparable to the other, 


just as the feather artist Huanitzin is 
an analog to Caravaggio. It’s a pattern 
that depends on yet another rearrange- 
ment of history: it’s true that one of the 
earliest surviving feather paintings, 
The Mass of Saint Gregory, was done in 
Mexico in 1539 under the supervision 
or patronage of Don Diego de Al- 
varado Huanitzin, nephew and son-in- 
law of Moctezuma, but to make him 
the artist of a featherwork is Enrigue’s 
invention. 

The silent rearrangement demon- 
strates the hidden importance of this 
transatlantic pattern to the novel. It’s 
designed, I think, to suggest two ways of 
reading history. The first is to confuse 
all attempts at nationalist genealogies. 
In a recent brilliant survey, Painting 
in Latin America, 1550-1820 * Edu- 
ardo de Jesus Douglas meditates on 
the problem of describing The Mass of 
Saint Gregory, and asks: “What stylis- 
tic label or artistic and cultural identity 
do we attribute to artist and artwork: 
indigenous, European, mestizo, hy- 
brid, mixed, decadent, metropolitan, 
provincial. . .?” 

That exuberant impurity is corrobo- 
rated by the crisscrossing movement 
of Enrigue’s novel — an instrument for 
registering the beginning of a global 
era. De Jesus Douglas adds that the 
use of featherwork in this colonial art 
would have evoked, for the indigenous 
artist, “ritual sacrifice and the life or 
soul force ... effected through ritual 
sacrifice”; whereas for the European 


*Edited by Luisa Elena Alcala and 
Jonathan Brown (Yale University 
Press, 2014); reviewed in these pages 
by J.H. Elliott, July 9, 2015. 


recipient it offered purely aesthetic ex- 
citements, the delights of “color and 
iridescence.” And that neutral observa- 
tion is given a darker tinge in the novel. 
For the philosophy of Sudden Death is 
melancholy. Every meaning, it seems to 
say, is fragile. Its existence depends on 
who is in power. 


3 . 

Late in this high-speed book, where 
story tumbles after story, there’s a mo- 
ment when the narrator admits to a 
certain confusion: “As I write, I don’t 
know what this book is about. It’s not 
exactly about a tennis match.” Perhaps, 
he writes, it’s only a “book about how 
to write this book; maybe that’s what all 
books are about.” Of course, this is as 
disingenuous as every other statement 
in the novel. It should not be taken 
literally. It’s a gesture of reticence, as 
if the novelist were the reader’s but- 
ler (“the true art,” writes the narrator 
elsewhere, “is reading, not writing”) — 
a clue to its form. 

The novel takes the form of a puz- 
zle, for the reader to assemble from its 
disparate materials. Perhaps the most 
important addition Enrigue has made 
to the brilliant, tone-switching transla- 
tion by Natasha Wimmer is a chapter 
called “On Names, and the Troubled 
History and Politics of How Things Are 
Named.” It is an explanation for the 
startling way names change throughout 
his novel. “The emperor Cuauhtemoc 
becomes Cuauhtemoctzin, Guatemuz, 
or Guatemotzin, depending on who 
is speaking to him and in what con- 
text.” Or there is Cortes’s Nahua lover, 
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Malinalli Tenepatl, aka Malinalli, 
Dona Marina, Malinche, and Malitzin. 
But, he writes, “to dispense with the 
enigma of the name changes, or to list 
them at the end of the book and thus 
create an illusion of clarity where there 
is none, would be to banish the reader 
to the stands, to bounce him off the 
court.” For the confusion is a symptom 
of a general condition: the names keep 
changing according to who is in power 
in the conversation. 

The novel offers a series of conquests 
that are, necessarily, experienced by 
the vanquished as terrible losses — and 
the most terrible is the conquest of 
America, in which 


writers, from 1600 to 1900 — and the 
theme, as in Sudden Death , was money 
and power. Not even writing, observes 
Enrigue, is immune from the general 
power strategy: to write is “to accumu- 
late with the objective of dominating 
territories.” His emblematic figure was 
the nineteenth- century poet Ruben 
Dario, the giant of modernismo, a kind 
of Latin American Victor Hugo. For 
Dario was a great poet whose wish was 
not really “poetic glory” but “to climb 
the social ladder. He wanted to stop 
worrying, to escape the middle class 
and its limitations, its debts.” A great 
poet, according to this theory, is a great 
arriviste. All civilization is an alibi 



Caravaggio: The Calling of Saint Matthew, 1599-1600 


dozens of thousand-year-old cul- 
tures that had flourished in isola- 
tion, without contamination or 
means of defense, would inexo- 
rably be trashed. Not that it mat- 
ters: nothing matters. Species are 
extinguished, children leave home, 
friends turn up with impossible 
girlfriends, cultures disappear, 
languages are one day no longer 
spoken; those who survive con- 
vince themselves that they were 
the most fit. 

The universe is a system of winning 
and losing, and it is rigged in favor of 
those in power. Sudden Death evokes 
a process of loss that would be unbear- 
able if it weren’t expressed with such 
exuberance. The center of this pattern 
is Mexican history — from Moctezuma 
to the current narco corruption. But 
really, it is visible everywhere. “I don’t 
know what this book is about,” the 
narrator continues. “I know that as I 
wrote it I was angry because the bad 
guys always win. Maybe all books are 
written simply because in every game 
the bad guys have the advantage and 
that is too much to bear.” 

Around the same time as he pub- 
lished Sudden Death in Spanish, in 
2013, Enrigue also published a book 
of erudite essays: Valiente clase media 
(The Brave Middle Class). The essays 
examined a range of Latin American 


that conceals the kitsch pretensions of 
social desire. 

And yet it would be wrong to deny 
Enrigue all optimism — and in the ten- 
nis atmosphere of Sudden Death it is 
symbolized by sneakers. “We cling to 
our tennis shoes until wearing them on 
a rainy day is agony. Anyone in a posi- 
tion of power hates them, impervious 
as they are to their agendas.” Art may 
be compromised by its worldly desires, 
but it can nevertheless still represent a 
doomed resistance to the general power 
structures, just by naming what is lost 
(“to replace the void with an imaginary 
archive”), by speaking for 

the soul of all those who’ve been 
fucked by the pettiness and stupid- 
ity of those who believe that win- 
ning is all that matters, the soul of 
those who’ve been undeservedly 
obliterated, the lost names, the 
dust of bones 

And this will mean creating forms as 
jubilantly mestizo as the iridescent 
featherwork miter, or this novel that 
is neither American nor European but 
both at once — and in which, for a mo- 
ment, the good guy triumphs with his 
talent. Sure, his future will be exile 
and destitution and death. But in the 
last sentence of the novel Caravaggio, 
Enrigue’s charming hero, wins the 
match. □ 
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The Inventor of the Presidency 

Gordon S. Wood 


George Washington’s Journey: 

The President Forges a New Nation 

by T. H. Breen. 

Simon and Schuster, 304 pp., 

$28.00; $17.00 (paper) 

In 1968 Congress passed the Uniform 
Monday Holiday Act to take effect in 
1971. It moved the observance of sev- 
eral holidays to Mondays in order to 
create more three-day weekends for 
the nation’s workers. In the case of 
George Washington’s birthday, which 
had traditionally been celebrated on 
February 22, Congress designated the 
third Monday in February as the new 
holiday. Because February is the birth 
month of Abraham Lincoln and sev- 
eral other presidents, including Ronald 
Reagan, that day soon came to be pop- 
ularly known as Presidents’ Day. 

Although the federal government 
still refers to the Monday holiday as 
Washington’s Birthday, the Uniform 
Monday Holiday Act has had the ef- 
fect of turning our first president into 
just another one of the forty-three 
that followed him — a terrible mistake 
that diminishes the unique greatness 
of Washington. It’s a mistake because 
Washington had challenges and re- 
sponsibilities that no other president, 
including Lincoln, has ever faced. Lin- 
coln saved the Union, but Washington 
created it. Without Washington there 
might never have been a United States 
for Lincoln to save. 

Or so T. H. Breen persuasively ar- 
gues in his neat and readable account 
of Washington’s efforts as president 
to forge a new nation. The president 
aimed to do this personally by traveling 
through all the states and engaging in 
conversations with his fellow citizens. 
Although Breen has entitled his book 
George Washington’s Journey, the pres- 
ident actually made several separate 
journeys: one, his trip from Mount Ver- 
non to New York in the spring of 1789 
to be inaugurated as president; a second 
in the fall of 1789 to New England, by- 
passing Rhode Island, which had not 
yet ratified the Constitution; then in 
August 1790 a short jaunt to Rhode Is- 
land after it had joined the Union; and 
finally between March and July 1791 an 
extended journey of eighteen hundred 
miles through the southern states. 

Washington is the only president 
in American history who had to be 
virtually dragged into accepting the 
office. As the successful commander- 
in-chief of the Continental Army that 
had beaten the British and guaranteed 
American independence, Washington 
in the mid-1780s was an international 
celebrity. Having already achieved 
fame — the love of which Alexander 
Hamilton said was “the ruling passion 
of the noblest minds” — he was reluc- 
tant to risk it. After eight years of fight- 
ing he yearned to remain in private 
life and enjoy what he referred to as its 
“domestic felicity.” But he knew he had 
to accept the presidency. The Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 had made 
the executive office so independent and 
so powerful precisely because the del- 
egates believed that Washington would 
hold the office, and they trusted only 
him. Some thought of the president as 
an elective monarch who would serve in 
the office for life, something not out of 


HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND 
PROTECTOR OF THEIR LIBERTIES.” 
To Washington’s great relief the House 
of Representatives, under James Madi- 
son’s leadership, killed the Senate’s 
proposal and substituted the simple 
title of Mr. President. 

Washington had no desire whatever 
to become a monarch-like leader — “a 
kind of American Oliver Cromwell” — 
which, as Breen correctly suggests, he 
could easily have become, “translating 
immense personal popularity into per- 
manent national office.” The fact that 
everyone knew that he would never 
go down that path — in fact, knew that 
he only yearned to be back in Mount 
Vernon — was the source of his extraor- 
dinary political influence. As Garry 
Wills once nicely put it, Washington 
“gained his power by his readiness to 
give it up.” 

Since Article II of the Constitution 
is very brief and vague on the duties of 
the president, Washington faced the 
awesome task of fashioning the char- 
acter and responsibilities of the office. 
In effect, he created the presidency and 
in the process, as Breen says, invented 
“a republican theater of politics” for 
the new nation. Washington loved the 
theater and often attended it for enter- 
tainment and relaxation. He commonly 
saw himself as an actor on stage and 
was always concerned with maintain- 
ing appearances. As John Adams later 
lamented, Washington had all the po- 
litical talents that he, Adams, lacked. 
Washington had the gift of silence and 
had mastered “the theatrical exhibi- 
tions of politics.” He may not have been 
the greatest president, said Adams, but 
certainly “he was the best actor of pres- 
idency we have ever had.” 

Washington used theatrical imag- 
ery everywhere in his writings. He 
described the creation of the Constitu- 
tion, for example, as a great “Drama,” 
greater “than has heretofore been 
brought on the American Stage, or any 
other in the World.” As president he 
was obsessed by what he should wear, 
how he should meet the public, what 
kind of coach he should appear in. 
He was keenly aware that as the first 
chief executive he was entering “ un- 
trodden ground ” and that he was set- 
ting precedents for future presidents. 
These precedents, he told James 
Madison, therefore had to be “fixed 
on true principles.” Since the United 
States was the largest republic since 
the fall of Rome, the government’s 
fate might actually determine the fu- 
ture of popular government for all 
time. “The eyes of America — perhaps 
of the world — ,” said Washington, 
“are turned to this Government; and 
many are watching the movements of 
all those who are concerned with its 
Administration.” 


What Washington worried about 
most was preserving the fragile Union 
that had come out of the Revolution. 
Winning independence in 1783 was 
crucial, but it did not guarantee the 
success of the republican experiment. 
Without a strong central government 
to curb the self-interest of the sepa- 
rate states, the nation could easily fall 
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the question in the eighteenth century. 
With great reluctance Washington set 
off from Mount Vernon in April 1789 
for the temporary capital of New York, 
feeling, as he told his friend Henry 
Knox, like “a culprit who is going to the 
place of his execution.” 


TJreen suggests that the idea of a jour- 
ney throughout the country probably 
came to Washington during this trip 
to New York in the spring of 1789. Ev- 
erywhere he was saluted by cannons, 
songs, triumphal arches, and illumina- 
tions, and greeted by huge enthusiastic 
crowds acclaiming “Long live George 
Washington.” Although Breen em- 
phasizes that the outpourings of popu- 
lar enthusiasm for Washington were 
simply “ordinary Americans — pushy, 
loud, excited, joyful, and demand- 
ing” — expressing “a new open, par- 
ticipatory political culture,” they were 
also reminders that most adult Ameri- 
cans had not long before been subjects 
of a king and that some of them were 
still emotionally involved in aspects of 
monarchy. Indeed, historians are only 
now coming to realize just how wide- 
spread monarchical thinking was in 
the 1780s, especially in New England. 
Consequently, Washington’s journey 
took on the air of a royal procession, 
sometimes not all that different from 
the royal entries and monarchical pro- 


gresses common to medieval and early 
modern Europe. 

Washington was deeply embarrassed 
and alarmed by all the monarchical 
sentiments and ceremony he encoun- 
tered. With friends telling him that 
he was “now a King, under a different 
name,” and imploring him “to reign 
long and happy over us,” he went out 
of his way to emphasize the republican 
character of both himself and the new 
federal government. In an early draft of 
his inaugural address he even stressed 
that he had no heirs, “no family to 
build in greatness upon my country’s 
ruins,” until James Madison persuaded 
him to cut out these monarchical refer- 
ences. Washington’s eagerness to deny 
all kingly ambitions, however, reveals 
just how prevalent was the talk of mon- 
archy in 1789. 

As Breen points out, Washington 
came to realize that he had to learn 
how to counter these monarchical 
sentiments and present himself to the 
newly enlarged public as a strictly re- 
publican leader. Although it was im- 
portant to him to maintain “the dignity 
& respect which was due to the first 
Magistrate,” he did not want the office 
to become “an ostentatious imitation, 
or mimicry of Royalty.” He was not 
at all happy when his vice-president, 
John Adams, created a storm of con- 
troversy by persuading the Senate to 
endorse as a title for the president “HIS 
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apart. Fear of disorder and anarchy 
had led to his willingness in 1787 to 
come out of retirement and attend the 
convention in Philadelphia that had 
drafted the Constitution. 

In ratifying that Constitution the 
people in the several states had radi- 
cally changed the political culture of 
the nation. Most white adult males 
had participated in politics in ways 
they never had before. “Ratification,” 
says Breen, “opened the door to pub- 
lic opinion, to politics out of doors, and 
to conversations with ordinary Ameri- 
cans about the future of government.” 

Washington realized that most 
Americans in 1789 were still emotion- 
ally attached to their states. When most 
people talked about their “country,” 
they usually meant their states, which as 
colonies had earned the loyalty of their 
inhabitants during a century or more of 
history. By contrast, the people’s recent 
connection to the abstraction of the 
United States was bound to seem tenu- 
ous. Weaning the people from their at- 
tachment to their states and tying them 
to the new federal government would 
not be easy. Everywhere there were 
narrow-minded opponents of the new 
government — “disappointed expect- 
ants and malignant designing charac- 
ters,” Washington called them. These 
“political Mountebanks” were trying 
to undermine the new Constitution 
without giving it a chance. At the same 
time, Washington complained, in- 
creasing numbers of newspapers were 
spreading “scurrility & malignant dec- 
lamation” and poisoning public opin- 
ion with falsehoods. 

The president’s task was thus formi- 
dable. Somehow he had to get around 


the self-appointed gatekeepers of pub- 
lic opinion and reach the people di- 
rectly in order to create new bonds of 
loyalty to the Union. The best way to do 
that was to take the federal government 
to the people in person and communi- 
cate with them directly, away from the 
partisan press and the factious paro- 
chial politicians. This was the reason- 
ing behind his decision to undertake 
his presidential journeys throughout 
the country. 

Vice-President Adams turned down 
Washington’s invitation to accompany 
him on his journey to New England. 
Adams thought the president was mak- 
ing a big mistake to go traveling around 
the country when so much had to be 
done at the capital. But Washington 
was so determined to bring the govern- 
ment to the localities of the nation that 
Adams began to have second thoughts. 
Perhaps the vice-president didn’t un- 
derstand the popular character of the 
new nation as well as the president. 
“My long Residence abroad,” Adams 
conceded, “may have impressed me 
with a View of Things, incompatible 
with the present Temper or Feelings of 
our Fellow Citizens.” 

In order to ensure that his travels 
would not resemble the royal pro- 
gresses of European monarchs, Wash- 
ington asked the several localities 
he intended to visit not to hold any 
parades or special ceremonies in his 
honor. Of course, the cities and towns 
entirely ignored his wishes. The people 
were desperate to see and honor the 
president with festivals, receptions, and 
parades. But Washington did his best 
to make the progress a republican one. 
Approaching a town, he left his coach 


and rode into the community on horse- 
back, at first in a civilian suit, but later 
in his military uniform as commander- 
in-chief. He refused to burden any pri- 
vate citizen with the expense of putting 
him up, along with his entourage, and 
instead stayed and dined only at public 
inns and taverns, which in many cases, 
as Breen points out, “provided dubi- 
ous food and uncomfortable beds.” 
In fact, Washington turned his diary 
into a kind of travel guide, describing 
in detail just where the best and worst 
places to stay and dine were. Unfortu- 
nately most places were, in Washing- 
ton’s words, “extremely indifferent.” 
The problem with the public inns, he 
concluded, was that they catered to the 
public, not to the likes of him. 

To town after town Washington 
brought a message of the advantages 
and benefits of the new national gov- 
ernment. Acutely aware of precedence, 
he outmaneuvered Governor John 
Hancock of Massachusetts, who had 
sought to assert the superiority of his 
state over the federal government. In 
his short visit to Rhode Island, whose 
earlier refusal to join the Union he had 
railed against, he visited the Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, where the Jew- 
ish congregation greeted him warmly, 
thanking him for leading “a Govern- 
ment, which to bigotry gives no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance.” 

Washington’s response, in a let- 
ter written a few days after he left 
Newport, became one of the great 
documents in American history. The 
president told the Jewish congrega- 
tion of the Touro Synagogue that 


America had established “an enlarged 
and liberal policy: a policy worthy of 
imitation. All possess alike liberty 
of conscience and immunities of citi- 
zenship.” In place of mere toleration, 
which was just an indulgence, the 
United States, said Washington, had 
created true religious liberty, where 
“every one shall sit in safety under his 
own vine and figtree, and there shall 
be none to make him afraid.” An ex- 
aggeration, no doubt, since the First 
Amendment had not yet been ratified 
and several states still maintained reli- 
gious establishments, but a worthy ex- 
pression of Washington’s enlightened 
hopes for the future. 

With the need to reinforce feelings of 
Union very much on his mind, Wash- 
ington reminded his fellow citizens of 
what it meant to have gone through the 
Revolutionary War together. He seized 
control of the country’s recent his- 
tory and used the common memories 
of the Glorious Cause to counter the 
emotional attraction of local identities. 
“In communities throughout the na- 
tion,” writes Breen, “ordinary people 
watched as their president visited the 
places where Americans had fought 
and died for independence, sites of na- 
tional sacrifice.” 

Through newspaper accounts people 
up and down the continent watched 
Washington reexperiencing the Revo- 
lution. Veterans of the war everywhere 
came out to pay their respects to their 
former commander-in-chief. When he 
stopped at Lexington in 1789 he noted 
in his diary that he had been at the 
place where the “first blood was spilt.” 
American blood, says Breen, not just 
Massachusetts blood. 
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Breen emphasizes the radical char- 
acter of the Revolution. It achieved, 
he says, far more than national inde- 
pendence; it overturned the traditions 
of an aristocratic world and created 
a new egalitarian republican culture. 
Ordinary white men now “imagined 
themselves to be social equals,” and as 
such they sought to play their own sep- 
arate roles in integrating the president 
into their lives. “No longer subjects of 
the Crown, they prided themselves on 
being republican citizens.” 

Although the colonists had often 
held processions honoring their royal 
governors, no one had ever experi- 
enced anything like the huge and rau- 
cous public spectacles designed to 
honor Washington. People organized 
parades that contained elaborate floats 
and marching militia companies; they 
built huge triumphal arches and in Bos- 
ton even erected a “Colossal statue” of 
Washington under which people could 
walk; they fired cannons and displayed 
special flags in honor of the president; 
they gave fulsome speeches and held 
elaborate dinners and at night often 
illuminated their entire city. The prac- 
tice of general illumination became so 
common that those who failed to light 
their windows with candles feared they 
would suffer discrimination or even 
violence. 

The tradition of toasting, which in the 
eighteenth century carried particular 
cultural weight, became an important 
ritual by which public conversations 
took place. Washington usually began 
with a toast to the local community, 
which was followed by a dozen or more 
toasts by the local organizers. These 
toasts became, writes Breen, “an im- 


portant vehicle for political commu- 
nication, linking local groups to the 
head of the new federal government.” 
Because simply having the president 
in their town or city seemed liberal 
and cosmopolitan, the local authori- 
ties were inclined to pass over their 
provincial interests and respond to him 
by expressing the national and some- 
times international concerns that he 
expected. Their toasts tended to affirm 
a vision of the Union and the role of 
America in the world that Washington 
heartily endorsed. 

These ceremonies were bottom-up 
affairs, and Washington could scarcely 
control what was happening. Ordinary 
people felt they had as much right to 
participate in them as elites. As some- 
one who always felt at ease with women, 
Washington especially welcomed the 
presence of scores of them at the vari- 
ous occasions. He believed the atten- 
dance of so many women at the parades 
and ceremonies, the numbers of which 
he dutifully recorded in his diary, was 
a sign of how far America’s civilization 
had advanced. Even when they never 
actually spoke with the president, 
women conveyed their support of him 
through emblems and devices. In New 
Hampshire, reported one newspaper, 
“the Ladies have invented sashes, on 
which the bald Eagle of the Union, and 
G.W. hold conspicuous places.” 

Taking part in bottom-up affairs, peo- 
ple often made demands of Washington 
that he patiently tried to accommodate. 
They requested his portrait, and as 
much as he hated sitting for portraits, 
he usually complied, sitting for dozens 


of them during the course of his career, 
not out of egoism but out of the real- 
ization that he had come to stand for 
the Union and that his portrait helped 
to bond people together. Turning out in 
great numbers at the many parades and 
festivals, “ordinary men and women,” 
writes Breen, “suddenly found them- 
selves caught up in a transcendent 
event that for many of them became a 
defining moment in their lives.” It is not 
surprising therefore that many people 
became speechless when they actually 
confronted the great man. 

As much as Washington sought to 
minimize all aspects of monarchy in 
his tours, people often responded as if 
he were their king, sometimes address- 
ing him as “His Majesty the President.” 
In town after town crowds belted out 
the song that Englishmen had greeted 
George II with sixty years earlier: “He 
Comes! He Comes! The Hero Comes. 
Sound, sound your trumpets. Beat your 
drums.” Some people even treated him 
as if he were a god. He was addressed 
with a variety of titles: “beloved Father 
of the great American Family,” “the 
political father and savior of his coun- 
try,” “Great Deliverer of our Country,” 
“Columbia’s favorite son,” the “Delight 
of Human Kind,” and “His Most Patri- 
otic Majesty.” 

Of course, there were critics of these 
elaborate titles and distinctions. Such 
honors existed, said one Massachu- 
setts writer, only in countries where 
“the mass of the people” lived in an 
“enslaved condition.” “The more free 
the constitution of any country, the 
less we see of pageant, titles and cer- 
emonies.” Since these things merely 
demonstrated “the inferiority of vari- 


ous classes of men in the presence of 
their superiors in rank,” they had no 
place in an egalitarian republic. De- 
spite this sort of criticism, however, 
there is no doubt that Washington was 
regarded with a kind of awe and rev- 
erence granted to no other figure in 
American history. 

Washington’s extensive southern 
tour in the spring of 1791 took place 
under very different political condi- 
tions from those of the earlier journeys. 
Opposition to the administration’s fi- 
nancial program was mounting, and 
much of it was coming from the South. 
Union was still on the president’s mind, 
and he needed to soothe the feelings of 
southerners worried both about north- 
ern speculation in real estate and new 
businesses and about the growing op- 
position to slavery in the North. Wash- 
ington knew that slavery was wrong, 
but like other slaveholding planters he 
scarcely knew how to live without his 
slaves. He just hoped that sooner or 
later the institution of slavery would 
naturally disappear. 

Since he had learned from his trav- 
els that the country was prospering and 
that “tranquility reigns among the peo- 
ple,” he had as yet little appreciation 
of how bad things would get and how 
the dark cloud of the controversy over 
slavery, hardly visible at first, would 
grow to threaten the Union. He had 
done more than any other American to 
reconcile his fellow citizens to the new 
Constitution and to the new national 
government. But he had done little 
or nothing to deal with the one issue 
that eventually shattered the Union 
he had devoted his life to creating and 
preserving. □ 
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After a precisely calculated and per- 
fectly executed voyage, the Mars Or- 
biter Mission reached its destination on 
September 24, 2014. The Indian Space 
Research Organisation, which oversaw 
the mission, had succeeded in doing 
what Russia, the United States, China, 
and Japan had failed to do: send an un- 
manned probe into orbit around Mars 
on the first attempt. The project’s suc- 
cess captured headlines worldwide, and 
a photograph of the cheering women 
on the administrative staff in the op- 
erations control room went viral on the 
Internet. Subsequently, articles about 
the female scientists and engineers who 
were central to the success of the proj- 
ect were widely published. 

Perhaps never before had the par- 
ticipation of women in a space mission 
been so visible, even though women 
had been making fundamental com- 
putational contributions to astronomy 
and aeronautics for well over a century. 
Three recent books — Dava Sobel’s The 
Glass Universe , Margot Lee Shetterly’s 
Hidden Figures (which has also been 
turned into an Oscar-nominated film), 
and Nathalia Holt’s The Rise of the 
Rocket Girls — show some of what they 
accomplished. 

In the late nineteenth century, the 
term “computer” referred not to a ma- 
chine but to a person who took mea- 
surements, graphed data, and made 
calculations that helped interpret infor- 
mation and predict results. Although 
computing was considered mechanical 
and menial, it was a necessary task that 
required precision and patience. Be- 
fore the invention of the modern digital 
computer, it was crucial to the advance 
of science and technology. Computers 
were often women, who could be paid 
less than men and could work dur- 
ing wartime. Despite the integral part 
they played in establishing the US as 
a leader in modern astrophysics and 
space exploration, their work has re- 
mained largely unknown. 

Although advances in science and 
technology are often portrayed as the 
work of solitary men — for example, 
Isaac Newton, Thomas Edison, and Al- 
bert Einstein — science has always been 
a collective enterprise, dependent on 
many individuals who work behind the 
scenes. This has become increasingly 
true as more scientists work on large re- 
search projects funded by governments 
and staffed by hundreds of technicians. 


Yet despite the collaborative nature of 
science, for too much of its history the 
work of women and scientists of color 
was exploited, deemed rudimentary, 
and unacknowledged. Taken together, 
the books by Shetterly, Sobel, and Holt 
provide important insights into how 
they contributed to the emergence of 
Big Science. 

Sobel’s book recounts the history of 
female computers whose work at the 
Harvard College Observatory in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 


centuries was crucial to discoveries in 
modern astrophysics. Edward Picker- 
ing, the director of the observatory 
from 1877 to 1919, sensed, as Sobel 
writes, that “the stars... were tele- 
graphing important behavioral clues.” 
It was unclear, however, just what the 
stars were communicating. 

Much of the work Pickering oversaw 
at the observatory involved analysis of 
the chemical composition of stars. Ear- 
lier in the nineteenth century, scientists 
had discovered that every chemical ele- 
ment, when heated to the point of in- 
candescence, emits light of a distinct 
and identifiable frequency. At the base 
of their telescopes, Pickering and the 
other observers affixed a device called 
a spectroscope, which contains a prism. 
When light is passed through a prism, 
it is dispersed into a faint strip of rain- 
bow colors, from red to orange to yel- 
low and on to violet. A person looking 
through a spectroscope will see not 
only the rainbow strip but also black 
lines of varying thickness that reveal 
the individual elements of which the 
light is composed. 

Owing to advances in photography, 
images of the lines created by starlight 
and passed through a spectroscope 
could be recorded directly onto glass 
plates. By measuring the thickness of 
the lines and their placement along 
the spectrum of visible light, the Har- 
vard Observatory workers were able 
to discern the chemical composition 


of stars. This brought about a revolu- 
tion in astronomy, which shifted from 
subjective descriptions and handmade 
drawings to objective photographic 
records of the cosmos. In 1882, Picker- 
ing began compiling the Henry Draper 
Catalogue of Stellar Spectra, with the 
intention of recording the brightness 
and chemical composition of stars in 
both the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. The catalog was funded by 
Anna Palmer Draper in memory of her 
late husband, himself a renowned sci- 
entist who was the first to photograph 
the spectra of stars. 


By 1893, Harvard had produced 
30,000 glass plates. Analyzing them 
was tedious, painstaking work that re- 
quired an acute analytical mind. Rec- 
ognizing that they were just as capable 
as men and would work for lower wages, 
Pickering hired women who were good 
at math or devoted stargazers to exam- 
ine the plates, analyze the spectra of 
stars and the distance between them, 
and devise systems to classify this vast 
stellar landscape. 

Sobel follows the lives and work of 
several of the observatory’s female 
computers, including Williamina 
Fleming, who had been Pickering’s 
maid; Antonia Maury, Henry Draper’s 
niece and a former student of the Vas- 
sar astronomer Maria Mitchell; and 
Annie Jump Cannon, who had studied 
physics at Wellesley and astronomy at 
Radcliffe. Although the women at the 
observatory were disparagingly known 
as “Pickering’s harem,” the director 
persistently supported them and tried 
to get them wider recognition for their 
contributions to what was then the cut- 
ting edge of astronomy. 


X late by plate, Fleming and Maury 
analyzed the brightness of stars, ap- 
plied formulas to compute their sizes, 
and measured the dark lines and the 
spaces between them that appeared in 
the spectra. Maury and Cannon later 
revised the scheme that Fleming had 


created to organize stars into distinct 
spectral families based on other simi- 
larities. Together they classified well 
over 200,000 stars that were compiled 
in the Draper Catalogue. Cannon, who 
was the first female researcher to do 
nighttime observations, acquired her 
own data using the observatory’s six- 
inch telescope. Having examined the 
spectra of about 220,000 stars, Cannon 
set the standard for classifying them. 

Pickering instructed his computers 
to photograph the same patch of sky 
repeatedly and to note the exact time 
the glass plates were exposed. He sus- 
pected that the brightness of stars var- 
| ied over time, and he wanted to capture 
u their fluctuations. Indeed, these succes- 
sive time-lapse images revealed stars 
whose brightness changed measurably 
from frame to frame. This discovery 
was both exciting and puzzling, espe- 
cially since it was unclear what caused 
stars to glow in the first place. 

It was also uncertain how far away 
these stars were. In the night sky, stars 
merely appear as shining dots and 
shimmering points of light. Measur- 
ing the distances between them was a 
major challenge to astronomy. Stars are 
born with a wide range of brightnesses, 
and the image of a star can appear dim 
either because it is intrinsically faint 
and nearby or because it is extremely 
bright but distant. It is impossible to 
understand a star’s properties without 
knowing how far away it is. 

Henrietta Swan Leavitt, another 
computer at the observatory, found an 
unusually large number of variable stars 
clumped close together in the Small 
Magellanic Cloud, a nearby galaxy, a 
bound satellite of our own Milky Way. 
These stars, called Cepheids, appeared 
to flicker from maximum to minimum 
brightness almost daily. Leavitt as- 
sumed correctly that all the Cepheids 
were at the same distance from earth. 
She discovered a law for computing 
their intrinsic brightness, derived from 
how their observable brightness varied 
and from their distance. Leavitt’s law 
continues to serve as the method by 
which cosmic distances are calculated. 

Leavitt’s formulation was foun- 
dational to modern astronomy and 
cosmology, allowing scientists to ac- 
curately determine how far stars and 
galaxies are from earth. Many aspects 
of our current view of the cosmos, such 
as Edwin Hubble’s findings, in the 
1920s, of the expanding universe, rely 
on Leavitt’s discovery. 

The Harvard Observatory also 
launched the career of Cecilia Payne- 
Gaposchkin, the first woman to break 
into academic astronomy. Her remark- 
able Ph. D. thesis showed that while all 
stars are nearly identical in their chem- 
ical composition, their temperatures 
vary, and their spectral classification is 
related to this variation. Her research 
formed the basis of the theory of stellar 
evolution, which explains how nuclear 
reactions in the centers of stars power 
them and cause them to evolve, produc- 
ing changes in their color and composi- 
tion as they age. 

The remarkable story Shetterly tells 
in Hidden Figures , which takes place 
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during World War II, the cold war, the 
civil rights movement, and the space 
race, centers on the work of African- 
American female mathematicians at 
the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory (now part of NASA) . Shet- 
terly’s father had worked at Langley, in 
Hampton, Virginia, between 1964 and 
2004. As a child she knew some of the 
remarkable women she writes about, 
but at the time she was not aware of their 
essential contributions to aerospace sci- 
ence and the American space program. 
Their work was hidden, partly because 
it was top secret, and partly because no 
one bothered to tell their story. 

White women computers, begrudg- 
ingly accepted by male engineers who 
felt that they weren’t suited to math- 
ematical computation, began 
working at Langley in 1935, 
processing data from tests of 
airflows, friction, and drag 
around the wings of aircraft in 
wind tunnels against predic- 
tions from models developed 
by engineers. The pace of this 
work accelerated rapidly dur- 
ing World War II, with Henry 
Reid, the head engineer of the 
National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics (NACA), de- 
claring that the US could attain 
“victory through airpower.” 

Every manufacturer that was 
producing high-performance 
aircraft for the war sent a work- 
ing prototype to Langley for 
rigorous testing. 

During the war, Langley ran 
tests for three shifts a day, six 
days a week, and a large staff 
was required to help the engi- 
neers graph and analyze results. 

By the early 1940s, the supply 
of human computers could no 
longer keep pace with the ur- 
gent need for fast and accurate 
calculations to process data. 

In response to pressure 
from civil rights activists, in- 
cluding A. Phillip Randolph 
and Bayard Ruskin, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt issued 
two executive orders in 1941 to 
desegregate the military and 
defense industry as the nation 
prepared for war. At Langley, 
the orders helped personnel 
officer Melvin Butler expand 
recruiting efforts to include 
African-American math teach- 
ers educated at historically 
black colleges and universities. 

Yet these efforts remained constrained 
by Jim Crow prejudice, and the corps 
of new computers remained segregated 
from their white women colleagues. 

These talented number- crunchers, 
who had been given a crash course in 
engineering physics and the theory of 
airflows, processed the data produced 
by the around-the-clock flight simula- 
tions. Using slide rules and calculating 
machines, they modeled results using 
equations that the engineers supplied. 
By the war’s end, they had become 
a vital part of the burgeoning high- 
technology aircraft industry that would 
help the US win the space race. Their 
work helped break the sound barrier, 
which was once thought impossible, 
and their calculation of the trajectories 
of satellites eventually helped propel 
Americans into space. 

Shetterly follows the extraordinary 
careers of Dorothy Vaughan, Mary 
Jackson, Katherine Johnson, and 


to earth, its automatic control system 
failed, forcing him to manually navi- 
gate the capsule to touchdown. 

It has been little known that Kath- 
erine Johnson calculated and graphed 
Glenn’s reentry trajectory in real time. 
With her superb grasp of analytic ge- 
ometry, she accounted for all possible 
complications and traced the exact 
path that Glenn needed to follow in 
order to splash down safely in the At- 
lantic. It was only after this incredible 
success that Johnson was allowed to be 
a coauthor on the reports of her trajec- 
tory calculations and her computation 
of launch windows (the period during 
which a rocket must be launched in order 
to reach a specific destination, such as 
a space station). By the time Darden 
joined Langley, now part of 
NASA, in 1962 as a data analyst, 
she had already been a math- 
ematics professor at Virginia 
State. Today she is recognized 
as one of NASA’s preeminent 
experts on supersonic flight and 
sonic booms, and she became 
the first African-American at 
Langley to be promoted to its 
senior executive ranks. 

Rise of the Rocket Girls by 
Nathalia Holt examines the 
professional lives of another 
group of human computers, 
the mostly white women who 
worked at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (JPL) in Pasadena 
during World War II. They 
calculated the mathematical 
elements of rocket design and 
launch systems for the first 
American ballistic missiles. 
While race was not an obstacle 
for these women, their skills 
were recognized only because 
of the acute labor shortage and 
their willingness to work for 
lower wages. In 1958, the JPL 
came under NASA’s control, and 
its women computers turned 
to space exploration, making 
calculations for the first space 
probes to the moon and other 
planets. These women learned 
to operate the new technology 
of digital computers, and, un- 
like most of the members of the 
West Area Computing Pool at 
NACA, many were retained as 
computer programmers and 
engineers at the JPL. 

.Accounts of the histories of 
scientific discovery often center on the 
epiphanies of brilliant individuals, such 
as August Kekule, who saw the struc- 
ture of benzene in a dream, or James 
Watson and Francis Crick, who discov- 
ered the structure of DNA. The work of 
these individuals was not isolated and 
was often built on the labor of many 
others. For instance, though Watson 
and Crick could not have solved the 
structure of DNA had they not seen Ro- 
salind Franklin’s X-ray image of it — the 
famous “Photo 51” — she did not share 
their 1962 Nobel Prize for Medicine for 
this discovery. 

Women scholars and feminists such 
as Evelyn Fox Keller, Sandra Harding, 
Anne Fausto -Sterling, Ruth Hubbard, 
Emily Martin, and Londa Schiebinger 
have criticized such scientific histories 
and called attention to the important, 
overlooked work female scientists have 
done. Their criticisms have also raised 
more fundamental challenges to our 


Christine Darden. Starting as a com- 
puter, Jackson went on to conduct 
wind tunnel experiments alongside the 
engineers. Encouraged by her boss, 
Kaz Czarnecki, she fought for permis- 
sion to take classes at Hampton High 
School that were otherwise accessible 
only to her white counterparts. Having 
finished her training successfully, Jack- 
son became the first female African- 
American engineer to work for NACA. 

Although Vaughan ran the segre- 
gated unit of female African-American 
mathematicians known as the West 
Area Computing Pool, she was only 
given the official title of supervisor 
after eight years on the job. Brilliant, 
strategic, and resourceful, Vaughan 
realized that the computers’ jobs might 


Antonia Maury, an astronomer who made significant 
contributions to the classification of stars 
at the Harvard College Observatory, with a six-inch 
telescope that she installed in Draper Park, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 1920s 

be threatened by the arrival of the first 
digital computer at NACA in 1947, and 
she was one of the first of them to teach 
herself programming. Vaughan, Jack- 
son, Johnson, and Darden worked hard, 
supported one another, and forged al- 
liances with open-minded colleagues 
and superiors. They managed, in Shet- 
terly’s words, to exile “the demons [of 
discrimination] to a place where they 
could do no harm.” 

The early space missions carried out 
by NASA, which was founded in 1958, 
were extremely risky; one major ob- 
stacle was that the shape required for 
spacecraft to attain escape velocity 
after liftoff made them likely to over- 
heat when they reentered earth’s atmo- 
sphere. The success and safety of these 
missions depended on extremely accu- 
rate calculations of a reentry trajectory 
that would avoid this danger. When the 
Mercury Friendship 7 mission, piloted 
by John Glenn in 1962 was returning 


assumptions about how scientific prog- 
ress works. They suggest that science is 
advanced less by individuals working in 
isolation than by many enablers whose 
contributions often go unrecognized. 

Making science more inclusive and 
equitable requires a sharper under- 
standing of the ways its practice is 
shaped by assumptions about the capa- 
bilities of men and women. We might 
usefully ask, for instance, whether 
human computers happened to be 
women because computing was seen 
at the time as a skill that didn’t re- 
quire originality, or because women 
had lower social status and were will- 
ing to be paid lower wages to perform 
the work. While the books reviewed 
here emphasize work done by women 
and scientists of color, they do not di- 
rectly ask deeper questions about how 
science is done, who does it, and who 
reports its achievements. 

Thomas Kuhn’s influential book 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(1962) challenged the view of scientific 
discovery in which progress is gener- 
ated and accelerated by a particular 
great scientist. Instead Kuhn argued 
that new discoveries depend on the 
shared theoretical beliefs, values, in- 
struments, and techniques of the larger 
scientific community — what he termed 
the entire “disciplinary matrix” or 
“paradigm.” 

Kuhn mentions only in passing that 
social and political circumstances also 
inform the outcome of scientific de- 
bates, but later historians took up his 
suggestion to reconsider how scientific 
progress occurs. Feminist scholars like 
Evelyn Fox Keller identified attitudes 
toward gender and race as part of 
these shared values and beliefs in her 
book Reflections on Gender and Sci- 
ence (1985). She argued that we need 
to question the way in which histories 
of science recount who does what, what 
counts as intellectual activity, and who 
gets credit for discoveries. “Just as 
science is not the purely cognitive en- 
deavor we once thought it,” she writes, 
“neither is it as impersonal as we 
thought: science is a deeply personal as 
well as a social activity.” 

Although the books by Sobel, Shet- 
terly, and Holt are not polemical, they 
have an argument: science is not about 
singular discovery and invention. It is 
not an activity reserved for male ge- 
niuses working on their own. Discovery 
in almost every scientific field occurs 
through the collaboration of a large 
number of experts. This has been the 
case in genetics (the Human Genome 
Project), high-energy physics (the dis- 
covery of the Higgs boson at the Large 
Hadron Collider), and space science 
(the many NASA missions to distant 
planets) . 

These books unfold the complex 
ways in which scientific work in astron- 
omy and space science has been shaped 
by inclusion and exclusion, power and 
privilege. They also suggest how the 
development of those fields between 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and World War II provided new 
circumstances in which women could 
participate in research and analysis. 
Such stories may not seem radical, but 
that may be their hidden power. These 
treatments of the past encourage us to 
create a future in which more and dif- 
ferent people — regardless of gender, 
race, class, or sexual identity — can 
imagine themselves as participants in 
new discoveries. □ 
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The marriage of Edith and Teddy 
Wharton had for a long time looked 
workable, marked by a shared passion 
for travel and dogs and later for auto- 
mobiles, if not by passion itself. They 
each suffered from the neurasthenia 
common in their time and class, and 
lacking children their movements from 
house to house and continent to con- 
tinent were a touch more restless than 
the change of seasons required. Her 
one affair stayed secret. None of his 
did, but when in 1913 Edith sued in 
Paris for divorce her husband’s adul- 
tery was the least of her reasons. Teddy 
had embezzled $50,000 from her trust 
funds; he had shouted and wailed and 
indulged in verbal abuse. Increasingly 
they lived apart, though he sometimes 
moved back in simply to announce that 
he refused to stay on. 

Megalomania, the doctors said, and 
people remembered that his father 
had killed himself; Henry James de- 
scribed him as “noisily and topsytur- 
vily, and alas vulgarly . . . off his poor 
little head.” 1 Nothing helped, not even 
the Mount, the country place in Lenox, 
Massachusetts, where they had once 
been happy. In 1911 she gave him her 
power of attorney when she sailed for 
France, and landed to the news that 
he’d sold the house: an act of ven- 
geance against a place she had loved, 
the vengeance of a man without a pro- 
fession or talent against a woman who 
had both. Wharton filed for divorce in 
Paris both because she was there — they 
had a flat on the rue de Varenne — and 
because the French kept such proceed- 
ings private. No reporters saw the court 
records, and the news didn’t appear in 
either the gossip sheets or The New 
York Times. But the end of her mar- 
riage also meant the end of her Ameri- 
can life. France was now her home, and 
she afterward made just two brief visits 
to her native land. 

Those paired facts — Wharton’s di- 
vorce and her expatriation — provide 
the ground for the four novels gathered 
in this new volume from the Library of 
America. Unhappy marriages are fic- 
tion’s stock-in-trade, and divorce had al- 
ways figured in her work, going back to 
the amiably scandalous Carry Fisher in 
The House of Mirth (1905), the book in 
which she first accepted James’s plea to 
“do New York!” She had never expected 
that she might need a divorce of her own, 
however, and doesn’t seem to have con- 
templated one during her 1908 affair 
with the journalist Morton Fullerton. 

Still, she could see the smash of her 
marriage coming from a long way off, 
and her work of the period shows it. 
Ethan Frome (1911) depicts the prison 
of marriages that cannot end, and in The 
Custom of the Country (1913) Undine 
Spragg burns through three husbands 
before returning to the first of them; 


Quoted in Hermione Lee, Edith 
Wharton (Knopf, 2007), p. 393. 


that caustic novel was indeed running as 
a serial in the very month of Wharton’s 
own decree. Yet the best glimpse into 
her mind belongs to the brilliant “Au- 
tres Temps” (1911), in which a divorcee 
of the writer’s own generation, who has 
never quite recovered from the scandal, 
looks on with wonder at her own daugh- 
ter’s smooth uncoupling. 

None of the many divorces in these 
newly republished novels at all resem- 
ble Wharton’s own. They are amicable 
or casual and sometimes both; families 
are blended, stepchildren embraced, 
and in no case is there the sense, as 
R.W. B. Lewis wrote of Wharton her- 
self, that “the decision to divorce [is] 
the most painful one” many people 
must ever make. 2 That ease allows her 
to measure the gap between the world 
in which she’d grown up, whose rigid 
certainties she both hated and admired, 
and the modern world she increasingly 
distrusted. 

Of course Wharton had other ways 
to mark that change, and maybe better 
ones. The astonishingly prolific decade 
in which these novels first appeared 
had begun with her detailed recreation 
of 1870s Manhattan in The Age of In- 
nocence (1920), and she published as 
well the four novellas of Old New York 
(1924). That historicizing impulse was, 
however, short-lived. It may have led 
to The Age of Innocence , her greatest 
single book, but she preferred to write 
about the way we live now. 

But first there was the war. Wharton 
made France’s cause her own, and was 


2 R.W. B. Lewis, Edith Wharton (Harper 
and Row, 1975), p. 333. 


appalled that most Americans did not 
yet see it that way. In the fall of 1914 
she set up a string of hostels, which by 
the end of the next year had fed and 
clothed and housed over nine thousand 
refugees. She had not been much of a 
committeewoman before the war, and 
would not be after; during it she was 
tireless. She opened ateliers for un- 
employed seamstresses, founded TB 
sanatoria, arranged benefit concerts, 
and put together an anthology called 
The Book of the Homeless (1916), with 
the proceeds going toward helping dis- 
placed civilians and the contributors 
ranging from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Igor Stravinsky. 

That labor left its marks on A Son at 
the Front (1923) , in a few sardonic chap- 
ters that trace the social advantages of 
charity work. Wharton’s protagonist is 
John Campton, an American painter 
long resident in Paris, and the father 
of a son who is, through an accident 
of birth, a French citizen. In the sum- 
mer of 1914 young George has come 
over from New York just in time for the 
start of a war that nobody believes will 
happen. He is immediately mobilized, 
while his father tries, along with his ex- 
wife and her banker second husband, 
to ensure that the boy finds a safe job 
on the staff; after all, it isn’t really his 
show. That’s not how George sees it, 
though. He arranges a transfer to the 
front, gets wounded, and then hurries 
to return to his unit; the inevitable end 
comes on the very day of the American 
declaration of war. 

By that time Campton has made his 
peace with his son’s need to fight, and 
finds himself believing that even in 
death there is “the life-giving power 
of a reality embraced and accepted.” 


Yet that image of the soldier’s tran- 
scendence places a limit on Wharton’s 
sense of the war’s losses. Kipling’s lines 
after his own son’s death point to what 
she could not say: “If any question why 
we died, /Tell them, because our fa- 
thers lied.” The novel’s earlier sections 
are wiser. One of her characters sug- 
gests, for instance, that “the meaning 
had evaporated out of lots of our old 
words,” and his statement anticipates 
Hemingway’s claim in A Farewell to 
Arms that “there were many words that 
you could not stand to hear,” that the 
war made abstract nouns like honor or 
glory into obscenities. 

Still, the best thing in the book has 
little to do with the fighting as such. 
Campton is a sour man, and at first un- 
willing to admit that George’s stepfa- 
ther, Anderson Brant, has any rights at 
all. And yet when the boy falls wounded 
Campton finally begins to understand 
the banker’s discretion and devotion. 
He recognizes the other man’s sense of 
paternity, the depth with which he too 
loves George; their friendship remains 
awkward but it’s nonetheless real, and 
a surprise to the woman they have each 
married. 

Wharton first proposed A Son at the 
Front as a serial for a women’s maga- 
zine called The Pictorial Review , but it 
refused the subject. She wrote The Age 
of Innocence for it instead, and when 
she went back to her war story the New- 
York Tribune suggested that her sense 
of the struggle was already outdated. 
War novels by Rebecca West and John 
Dos Passos had just been published; 
Hemingway and Remarque were to 
follow. The three other books in this 
new volume did better both critically 
and commercially. None of them is 
now counted among her best, and with 
the possible exception of The Children 
(1928), their revival probably won’t 
change that. Yet they are all of them 
funny and at times wicked in their view 
of the fashionable life, and marked by 
deliberate echoes of her earlier and 
greater work. 

Each of the three was serialized in 
The Pictorial Review , which had re- 
placed Scribner’s as her most impor- 
tant periodical outlet. The magazine is 
now forgotten, but its circulation then 
topped two million and Wharton did 
well out of it. She had always written 
for popular publications; this one was 
less squeamish about sex than some of 
her other markets, and paid enough to 
help support the new houses she ac- 
quired at the end of the war, one just 
outside Paris and the other on the 
Mediterranean. 

The magazine had been started to sell 
dress patterns, but in the 1920s it mostly 
ran fiction along with a few columns on 
cooking, household management, and 
“What Are the Young People Coming 
To?” Vogue pushed clothes and The 
Saturday Evening Post sold cars; The 
Pictorial Review depended, in con- 
trast, on advertisements from the kinds 
of modest household products that are 
still household names: Mazola, Del 
Monte, Listerine, and Brillo. Few of its 
contributors are now remembered, and 
in its pages a novel like Wharton’s The 
Glimpses of the Moon (1922), with its 
opening scenes on Lake Como, must 
have looked as exotic and aspirational 
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as the Hollywood feature it almost im- 
mediately became. 

The novel provides what William 
Dean Howells once said the American 
public most wanted — “a tragedy with a 
happy ending.” He used that phrase to 
console Wharton herself over a failed 
stage version of The House of Mirth , 
and in many ways The Glimpses of the 
Moon rewrites that bleak early master- 
piece. Susy and Nick each have a “sub- 
stantial background of . . . cousinships 
in New York and Philadelphia,” but 
they’ve separated themselves from that 
old innocent world, and become part 
of a “denationalized” crowd that has 
“inter-married, inter-loved and 
inter-divorced each other over 
the whole face of Europe.” 

Or at least everyone else has; 
Wharton’s pair seem ingenues 
by comparison. They are hand- 
some, clever, and poor; too poor 
to think of marrying each other, 
however strong their attraction. 

Then Susy has an idea: mar- 
riage means presents, not silver 
and jewelry so much as checks 
and houses. People always enjoy 
lending houses to newlyweds, 
she explains, and by moving 
from one to another they can 
make their honeymoon last a 
year. And after that? Well, if 
“either of them got the chance 
to do better he or she should 
be immediately released.” Di- 
vorce has become so easy, and 
marriage may even increase 
their desirability; at the very 
least they’ll have fun, and be 
no poorer than before. So they 
start at a villa on Como and 
move on to a Venetian palazzo, 
with a grouse moor to follow, 
and all the while Susy worries 
that when some richer woman 
comes along she might not want 
to let Nick go. 

Still, the plan goes forward, 
and after a few missed signals 
Susy finds herself engaged to 
an English peer even before she’s seen 
a lawyer. Wharton is always good at 
boxing her characters in. The doors 
of possibility are forever sliding shut 
around them, their futures no sooner 
glimpsed than foreclosed; Lily Bart in 
The House of Mirth finally recognizes 
the life she should have had as she slips 
into her last sleep, and in The Age of 
Innocence Newland Archer and Ellen 
Olenska can preserve their love only 
by not seeing each other at all. The 
young people here miss their chances 
for an early reunion — a friend’s yacht 
always sails off at just the wrong mo- 
ment. Nevertheless they each balk at 
the splendid futures they are offered, 
and once she’s alone again Susy follows 
Lily’s course so far as to think of tak- 
ing a milliner’s job. But Wharton her- 
self was now more forgiving than she’d 
once been. The Glimpses of the Moon 
hints at heartache, but it reaches the 
conventional conclusion all the same, 
and with just enough delay to make the 
reader grow anxious. 

^Vharton told Bernard Berenson that 
Susy and Nick believe themselves en- 
tirely “up-to-date, but are continually 
tripped up by obsolete sensibilities, & 
discarded ideals,” ideals of which she 
clearly and almost despite herself ap- 
proves. So did her readers; the novel 
sold a quick 100,000 copies, more than 


anything she’d written since The House 
of Mirth. It was, however, a decided fall 
in quality from The Age of Innocence, 
its immediate predecessor, and a look 
at the history of its composition helps 
explain why. Wharton had started writ- 
ing it in 1916, as an escape from the 
war. Not surprisingly she stalled and 
put it aside, and when she returned to 
it in 1921 she gave her characters the 
clothes and motorcars of a postwar 
world in which the war has not in fact 
happened. Susy and Nick have floated 
out of history. They live in no real time 
and no real place, and so the stakes for 
which they play seem low. 


Twilight Sleep (1927) is even slighter. 
The title refers to an anesthetic that 
often left women without a memory of 
childbirth, and Wharton generalizes 
that numbness to cover the entirety of 
fashionable New York, a city in which 
the social life of her protagonist, Pau- 
line Manford, seems billed by the 
quarter-hour. Her characters live in 
the “breathless pursuit of repose,” but 
though their hobbies and beliefs are 
all terribly modern, they speak of the 
family madeira as if they were still back 
in Newland Archer’s library. Wharton 
made her last visit to the city in 1923. 
She stayed for less than two weeks, 
and mistook the people she knew — the 
streets she had known — for all of New 
York; a better product of the same trip 
is The Mother’s Recompense (1925), 3 
in which the middle-aged Kate Cle- 
phane learns that her daughter wants 
to marry an old lover of her own. 

Yet Twilight Sleep does gain a bit 
near the end in its portrait of Pauline’s 
first husband, Arthur Wyant. An al- 
coholic cared for by a female cousin, 
he rarely leaves his apartment, and 
his situation seems a softened version 
of Teddy Wharton’s later life. Though 
Wyant has at least kept his charm; he 
takes “an intense interest in the pri- 


3 Included in the Library of America’s 
volume of Wharton’s Novellas and 
Other Writings (1990). 


vate affairs of the world he had ceased 
to frequent,” and is a favorite with the 
daughter of Pauline’s second marriage. 
Nevertheless his actions lead to one of 
those catastrophes that Wharton’s peo- 
ple can only deal with by pretending, as 
in The Age of Innocence, that nothing 
whatever has happened. 

Wharton was in her sixties when 
these novels appeared, and the pattern 
of her life had hardened. She had left 
her Paris apartment after the war, and 
spent the summer and fall at a house 
just to the north called the Pavilion 
Colombe, and the winter and spring 
at Hyeres on the Riviera; in moving 
between them she checked into 
the Crillon while her servants 
shut one place and readied the 
other. Her biographies refer 
to an “inner circle” of friends, 
an exclusive ring of which she 
was the center; most of them, 
of whatever nationality, had 
the same kind of “substantial 
background” that she did her- 
self. She had few strictly literary 
friends, and her world no more 
touched the 1920s Paris of Pi- 
casso or Stein — let alone that 
of the Lost Generation — than 
it did what Ann Douglas has 
called the “mongrel Manhat- 
tan” of the same period. 4 Her 
American life had once been 
bigger, and probably some of 
that constriction comes from 
her expatriation, some from the 
conservatism that was, for her, 
a part of growing old. So it is 
no wonder that her finest post- 
war work looks to the past, to 
the world that she already had 
within her: The Age of Inno- 
cence, parts of Old New York, 
stories like “After Holbein,” 
and her stately autobiographi- 
cal writings. 

The wonder isn’t that she found 
it hard to catch the pulse of the 
moment. It’s that The Children is nev- 
ertheless so strong. The book is thick 
with people: seven children, at least as 
many marriages, and a middle-aged 
engineer named Martin Boyne. When 
the novel opens, he’s on his way to the 
Dolomites for a meeting with Rose Sel- 
lars, an old friend, now widowed, with 
whom he might have a future. On the 
boat to Venice, however, he meets a 
teenaged girl named Judith Wheater, 
who has been put in charge, along with 
a governess and a nursemaid, of her six 
younger siblings: full, half-, and step-. 
There is no parent in sight. 

Boyne quickly learns that she is the 
daughter of a college friend, and more- 
over that her parents are for the moment 
married to each other, as they were 
when she was born. There have been 
other marriages in between, though, 
new ones look likely now, and while Ju- 
dith’s father Cliffe Wheater has a per- 
petually open wallet, it never occurs to 
him that his offspring might crave more 
stability than he does himself. Because 
what those children — “my children,” 
Judith calls them — most need is one 
another, and they’ll do almost anything 
to stay together. 

Boyne acts as a kind of chaperone on 
board, at once charmed and reserved; 


4 Ann Douglas, Terrible Honesty: Mon- 
grel Manhattan in the 1920s (Larrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1995). 



he sees them off in Venice, and then 
goes up to the mountains, where his 
new life starts to open. He’s there with 
Rose when Judith suddenly appears, 
“frail and straight in her scant travel- 
ling dress,” and begging for his help. 
The children have run away in the fear 
that their parents’ latest liaisons will 
split them all up. They look to Boyne 
for safety, and after a bit of maneuver- 
ing he agrees to take them on for the 
summer. Lor a long time the novel 
trembles on the edge of comedy, as the 
bachelor plays father. Some pages on 
contemporary notions of child-rearing 
are as joyously absurd as a film by Pres- 
ton Sturges, while those about the par- 
ents seem as acid as The Custom of the 
Country itself. But though Rose agrees 
that the children need help, their pres- 
ence soon interferes with the life she 
and Boyne have begun to plan. 

The novel isn’t perfect. Once again 
the war seems absent, a single stray 
reference aside, and Wharton’s at- 
tempts to make a historical type out 
of “the modern hotel child” look pale 
in comparison to the collision of two 
continents from which James had cre- 
ated his Daisy Miller. Nevertheless this 
story of “defeat,” as Hermione Lee puts 
it in her biography, is both “daring and 
profoundly sad,” and deserves to be far 
more widely read than it is today. Rose 
is gracious and calm, judicious and 
wise. When she looks at the Wheater 
brood she sees the children she hasn’t 
had; and when she looks at Boyne she 
knows he has not yet understood his 
own feelings for Judith. He mistakes 
his sexual interest for something avun- 
cular, and when he finally recognizes it, 
he makes a second mistake about the 
girl herself. 

Wharton often set a man between 
two women, and Boyne’s situation re- 
calls that of The Reef ( 1912), in which 
George Darrow hovers between his all- 
too- appropriate fiancee and a younger 
woman with whom he has had an affair. 
Nothing quite so stark happens here, 
but The Children nevertheless provides 
something even more gnawingly trou- 
bled. Judith escapes — she will have her 
life. But neither Boyne nor Rose will 
have theirs. 

The book was one of its year’s best 
sellers, and her last major success. In 
her final novels, Hudson River Brack- 
eted (1929) and its sequel, The Gods 
Arrive (1932), Wharton tried to define 
the changes in the culture of America 
itself. She embodied the country in a 
boy from the Midwest, which she did 
not know, and made him discover the 
world of literature in an old manse on 
the Hudson. Those late books make an 
argument about the problem of artistic 
vocation in a market- driven world — the 
market that had, paradoxically, always 
treated Wharton herself so well — but 
as fiction they remain inert. 

She told a magazine editor at the 
time that she kept up with American 
life by listening to her fellow guests at 
the Crillon. It wasn’t enough; she had 
lost the American tone. Nor does her 
account of expatriate life ever quite 
manage to tell her native country about 
itself. Her characters may have differ- 
ent hats and hemlines, but in their lives 
abroad they belong always to the world 
before the war. They are James’s peo- 
ple still; her times no longer were. Crit- 
ics used to wonder what his emigration 
had cost him, but the question might 
also be asked of the woman who had 
once given her readers New York. □ 
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More Is More 
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Empire of Things: 

How We Became a World 
of Consumers, from the Fifteenth 
Century to the Twenty-First 

by Frank Trentmann. 
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The dictum “Less is more” is usually at- 
tributed to Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
who in 1947 summed up the principles 
of minimalism in an interview with 
Philip Johnson * Nobody knows who 
coined its unrepentantly exuberant, 
even vulgar, offspring, “More is more.” 
It’s been credited variously to the post- 
modern architect Robert Venturi, to 
the fashion designer Gianfranco Ferre, 
to the novelist Stanley Elkin, to the 
graphic designer Deborah Sussman, 
and sometimes to the spangled queen 
of glitz herself: Dolly Parton. 

Both “Less is more” and “More is 
more” are the catchphrases of a con- 
sumer society faced with unimagined 
plenty. Following World War II, “Less 
is more” suggested unease with mass 
abundance: restraint became an em- 
blem of refinement. Two decades of 
uninterrupted prosperity later, “More 
is more” poked fun at its abstemious 
parent. It is also a fitting description of 
the way we live now. Even if you think 
yourself a reluctant shopper, consider 
all of the resources used to create our 
material world: the steel to build our 
homes (especially the Miesian ones), 
the natural gas to fire our furnaces, 
the aluminum in our smartphones and 
tablets. In the world’s richest countries, 
consumption has ballooned by over 
a third in the past few decades to the 
point that in 2010, each person in the 
thirty-four richest nations consumed 
over 220 pounds of stuff every day. 

How did we come to be such vora- 
cious, irrepressible consumers? And 
how has all of this consuming changed 
the world? Those are the questions at 
the heart of Frank Trentmann’s Empire 
of Things, a more-is-more sort of book, 
each of its nearly seven hundred pages 
of text jam-packed with telling facts 
and counterintuitive provocations. 
Trentmann deals with five hundred- 
plus years of history, from the Renais- 
sance city-states, with their tastes for 
gilded goblets and Oriental silks, to 
present-day China, where state capital- 
ism has proven that liberalism is no re- 
quirement for booming consumerism. 
It’s a book about material objects (such 
as a department store window featuring 
a model of St. Paul’s Cathedral com- 
posed entirely of hankies), but even 
more, about all of the consumption that 
cannot be so readily seen — unspectacu- 
lar, everyday acts such as changing your 
underpants daily (only 5 percent of 
German men did so in 1966). 

Empire of Things is that rare tour 
d’horizon that expands your sense of 
what should count as the subject. To 


*Philip Johnson, Mies van der Rohe 
(Museum of Modern Art, 1947), p. 49. 
Mies is credited with popularizing 
the phrase, but Robert Browning uses 
the line in his 1855 poem “Andrea del 
Sarto”: “Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I 
am judged.” Additional footnotes ap- 
pear in the Web version of this review 
at www.nybooks.com. 



Christmas morning at Jackie and David Siegel’s Seagull Island mansion, 
Windermere, Florida, 2010. Their construction of a 90,000-square-foot mansion 
inspired by the palace of Versailles was the subject of Lauren Greenfield’s documentary 
The Queen of Versailles (2012); this photograph appears in her new book, 
Generation Wealth, just published by Phaidon. 


equate consumption with shopping, 
Trentmann argues, is to miss the main 
story. Consumption is as much about 
state intervention (infrastructural in- 
vestments in gas and water or welfare 
programs) as it is about the decisions of 
individuals or the fluctuations of mar- 
kets. What people consumed during 
the eighteenth century (say, coffee or 
chocolate) was shaped profoundly by 
the movement of trade, as the Europe- 
ans built the ultimate engine of mate- 
rial expansion through imperialism. 

Unparsimonious in his own explana- 
tions — he marshals ideas, economics, 
politics, culture, society — Trentmann 
makes short work of the most famous 
theorists of consumption. Most of 
them were decidedly negative after the 
eighteenth century, including Thor- 
stein Veblen, who invented the phrase 
“conspicuous consumption” to de- 
scribe the behavior of those who spent 
extravagantly to bolster social pres- 
tige, and the economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith, who blamed consumerism 
for the paradox of “private opulence 
and public squalor.” It’s a tribute to the 
depth of Trentmann’s learning, to his 
range of examples, and to the vivacity 
of his prose that it isn’t until the end of 
his expansive book that the hopeless- 
ness of our current, consumer- driven 


predicament overshadows the story he 
has told. 


relentless pursuit of more is often 
associated with mid-twentieth- century 
Americans, whose disposable cups 
heralded the throwaway society and 
whose finned cars were said to express 
the ethos that bigger is better. So se- 
ductive was the American model that 
the British writer J. B. Priestley feared 
that gloomy, blitzed-out 1950s Brit- 
ain hovered on the brink of becoming 
Southern California with its “automo- 
bile way of life (you can eat and drink, 
watch films, make love, without ever 
getting out of your car).” But consumer 
society was at least three centuries old 
before Mad Men entered the picture. 
The significance of this earlier his- 
tory has come into sharper focus since 
the 1980s, when scholars such as John 
Brewer, Neil McKendrick, Jackson 
Lears, and Simon Schama began in- 
vestigating the dynamics of getting and 
spending. Mass consumption, histori- 
ans discovered, was well entrenched 
in certain regions of the world, nota- 
bly in Europe, before the coming of 
factory-style production. Indeed, the 
taste for goods in the lower echelons 
(as the historian Jan de Vries has ar- 


gued) prodded whole families into 
wage-earning, creating a labor force 
for industrialization. 

Just where and when the impetus to- 
ward material acquisition originated, 
though, has been a matter of debate. 
Was it the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), 
with its silver-inlaid lacquer cups and 
“peony” hairstyles held up by carved 
bamboo hairpins? Doubtful, says 
Trentmann, because the Ming valued 
objects for their antiquity, not their 
newness, and were quick to lay down 
rules of taste that inhibited the flow of 
goods. More than two sorts of flower 
in a vase and it “gives the appearance 
of a wine shop,” pronounced one Ming 
aesthete. Or can the origins of con- 
sumer society be found in Renaissance 
Florence and Venice, where merchants 
splashed out on ever more elaborate, 
chased, and gilded tableware? The 
fact that most Renaissance people still 
dressed like their grandparents, and 
that luxury escaped suspicion only 
when it could be justified by the public 
good, weaken that case. 

What, then, about the Dutch Re- 
public during the seventeenth- century 
Golden Age, when even the maid had 
paintings in her room? Although Trent- 
mann criticizes the energy that’s been 
devoted to proving the origin of con- 
sumerism, he nonetheless agrees with 
those scholars who have pinpointed a 
qualitative and quantitative change in 
consumption in northwestern Europe, 
particularly the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In these countries, the plea- 
sure people took in novelty — and the 
fact that the Dutch and English earned 
high wages — combined to set off an 
avalanche of products both new and 
newly cheap: clay pipes, white soap, 
knitted stockings, a dazzling array of 
fabrics, and eventually imported drug- 
foods such as tobacco, chocolate, and 
coffee. In eighteenth- century Essex, 
half the paupers entering the work- 
house owned feather bedding, candle- 
sticks, and items for preparing tea; a 
fifth had clocks. 

For a consumer society to flourish, 
attitudes had to change. As Trentmann 
puts it, “Goods did not just arrive. They 
had to be invited in. In the past, societ- 
ies were stand-offish.” The age-old pro- 
hibition against gluttony, together with 
the fear that goods in the wrong hands 
eroded the social order, had helped to 
inhibit consumption. The challenge 
was to transform a drive for accumu- 
lation into something virtuous. For 
this reason, the Dutch-born physician 
and man of letters Bernard Mande- 
ville (1670-1733) has been prominent 
in much of the scholarship about the 
rise of consumption. It was Mandeville 
who reconciled individual avarice and 
national prosperity in his Fable of the 
Bees, pointing out that greed could be 
good, at least for the economy. “Thus 
every Part was full of Vice/Yet the 
whole Mass a Paradice,” he wrote, of- 
fering as proof that “Luxury Employ’d 
a Million of the Poor/And odious Pride 
a Million more.” From Mandeville it 
was but a short step to Adam Smith, 
who in The Wealth of Nations (1776) 
argued that consumption was the “sole 
end of all production.” 
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products of empire fed Europe’s 
nascent consumer societies. The conti- 
nent’s drive outward catapulted its most 
aggressive states — preeminent among 
them Britain — into a commanding 
position atop the world of goods, wid- 
ening the “great divergence” Kenneth 
Pomeranz has identified between East 
and West. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, colonies made commodities such 
as cotton, sugar, and tea cheaper, not 
least because of the exploitation of 
slaves. The free -trade empires that 
followed in the nineteenth century 
slashed prices still further, as states 
lowered or abolished tariffs in order to 
arrive at fairer deals for their popula- 
tions at home. In the colonies them- 
selves, Trentmann suggests, extracting 
resources was far more important 
than cultivating markets. Missionar- 
ies and colonial officials fretted that 
the Ashanti or the Mombasans would 
consume too many bowler hats or wall 
clocks, collapsing the all-important dis- 
tinction between the races. Europeans 
would be the master consumers, the 
rest would have to work as coolies or 
peasants. 

While empire opened a flow of new 
goods, cities served as the hothouses 
of consumer society. According to 
Trentmann, increased demand owed 
more to urban living than to either 
falling prices or rising incomes. In the 
burgeoning, increasingly anonymous 
cities of the industrializing world, ap- 
pearances could make or break a per- 
son. As a consequence, young workers 
often spent their first wages on a new 
set of clothes. It was in cities, too, that 
the specialization of trades accelerated: 
for the city- dweller it became more effi- 


cient and cheaper to buy a table or a set 
of curtains than to make them. 

By the late nineteenth century, cities 
had not just lavish department stores, 
with spectacular window displays, 
tea rooms, and escalators (the first in 
the world was installed in Harrods in 
1898), but the infrastructure for the 
inconspicuous consumption that came 
to define a civilized life — running 
water on demand, gas lighting, indoor 
plumbing, and electricity. It has been 
estimated that average Parisians in 
1802 used a little more than a gallon 
of water a day; by the end of the nine- 
teenth century they used over thirteen, 
and this even though only a fifth of the 
city’s residents had a constant supply of 
water. 

In 1900, it seemed that there was no 
restraining the consumer. Authorities 
were reluctant to restrict demand, for 
water as for all else. The basic terms of 
the debate were set. On one side were 
classical liberals who defended the pre- 
rogatives of the consumer to choose 
what he or she liked. They viewed free 
choice in the marketplace as a good in 
itself, a boon to democracy and, as En- 
lightenment sages such as Adam Smith 
had contended, crucial for a prospering 
economy. On the other side were the 
critics of the consumer society, a mixed 
group of moralists, conservatives, so- 
cialists, and progressives who, though 
they agreed on little else, viewed con- 
sumerism as a corrosive force. 

To the old jeremiads against con- 
sumption — that it weakened the indi- 
vidual’s moral fiber and upended the 
social order — they added new criti- 
cisms. For Marxists, the charge was 
“commodity fetishism”: slapping a 


price on objects hid the worker’s labor 
and estranged the thing from the per- 
son who had made it. Frankfurt School 
theorists (Max Horkheimer and The- 
odor Adorno among them) indicted 
consumer culture as a degradation 
of freedom, a threat to creativity. For 
the liberal intellectual Galbraith, writ- 
ing in The Affluent Society (1958), the 
problem was that consumerism had 
sapped people of their commitment to 
the public good. 

Trentmann is skeptical of these 
criticisms, not because he views con- 
sumption as an unmitigated good but 
because he thinks the polemics far out- 
pace the evidence. Contrary to Veblen, 
he thinks people are far more prone to 
keep up with their friends than with 
their social betters; he condemns the 
elitism of Adorno’s screeds against the 
radio, and questions Galbraith’s ac- 
counting. Above all else, Trentmann 
underscores the diversity of consumer 
cultures. Empire of Things is the prod- 
uct of his stewardship of a £5 mil- 
lion, five-year, government-financed, 
multidisciplinary research program 
on global “Cultures of Consumption.” 
After more than three decades of in- 
tensive scholarship on the subject — the 
“Cultures of Consumption” program 
alone sponsored twenty-six projects 
on topics ranging from nineteenth- 
century American horticulture to the 
transnational consumption of khat — a 
wide-ranging historical synthesis was 
very much needed. This is what Trent- 
mann has now delivered. 

Empire of Things is also a bracing 
argument for putting the state, poli- 


tics, and geopolitics at the heart of 
the history of consuming. Trade poli- 
cies, imperialism, investments in utili- 
ties, welfare programs, regulations on 
mortgages, mandated Sunday closing 
of shops, subsidies for recycling: these 
are some of the ways states have shaped 
how and what we consume. Such sub- 
jects have not, of course, been absent 
from the scholarship (Lizabeth Cohen’s 
A Consumers’ Republic: The Poli- 
tics of Mass Consumption in Postwar 
America [2003] is a fine example), but 
they’ve been secondary to work focused 
on markets and individual choices. 

Shifting attention to the centrality of 
state action yields three important in- 
sights. First, Trentmann makes the case 
that state spending is a critical, if thus far 
neglected, part of the story of consump- 
tion. Crucial to the post-World War II 
age of affluence in Western Europe and 
the United States, he argues illuminat- 
ingly, was the sharply increasing rate of 
public spending. Although consumption 
is often conceived of as a private mat- 
ter, state expenditure on welfare loos- 
ened wallets by relieving the need to 
save for old age or a medical emergency. 

Indeed, the more equal the society, 
the more robust was consumer spend- 
ing. Contrary to Galbraith’s fears, 
affluence and public welfare proved 
symbiotic, not mutually exclusive. So- 
cial democracy spurred on consumer- 
ism. By the same token, inequality has 
proven a brake on consumerism, not a 
stimulus. “Modern history does not re- 
veal a second road, where diminishing 
welfare spending leads to greater afflu- 
ence — at least, not yet.” 

Second, many of the international 
divergences in consumption patterns 
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attributed to national character (the 
thrifty Germans, the spendthrift Amer- 
icans) reflect instead state policies. Do 
Singaporeans live in multigenerational 
housing because they love and respect 
their elders — or because the Singapor- 
ean state offers the carrot of tax breaks 
alongside the stick of laws on filial ob- 
ligations? Have Americans gorged on 
credit because they lack self-control — 
or because successive US governments 
have resisted European-style efforts to 
rein in credit? 

In both cases, the stronger argument 
is for the significance of government 
policy, itself a product of historical 
contingency; in West Germany, for in- 
stance, the class prejudices 
of civil servants and the dis- 
grace of defeat after World 
War II combined to limit the 
amount of credit made avail- 
able to working people. Sim- 
ilarly, the decline in savings 
rates in both Europe and 
the United States from the 
1970s tells us less about the 
deteriorating moral fiber of 
the population than it does 
about the fact that these 
states no longer needed pri- 
vate savings to finance mod- 
ernization and war. Rather 
than providing incentives for 
savers, they turned the con- 
sumer loose. 

Third, Trentmann dem- 
onstrates that by the twenti- 
eth century, states of many 
kinds — not just the liberal 
democracies — regarded con- 
sumption as indispensable. 

Countries such as Britain 
and the United States set 
the model: there, the link 
between the citizen and the 
consumer was forged tightly. 

At the heart of the New Deal 
were ideals of freedom and 
plenty, understood as mutu- 
ally reinforcing propositions. 

But Trentmann seeks to ex- 
tend the point more broadly, 
to demonstrate that freedom was hardly 
necessary to a thriving consumer soci- 
ety. Nazi Germany, for instance, sought 
to deliver the goods or, failing that, to 
promise their appearance; German 
factories continued producing toys and 
cosmetics until the defeat at Stalingrad. 
With its canny embrace of consump- 
tion, the contemporary Chinese state 
furnishes another good example. Start- 
ing in the late 1990s, China created “a 
nation of property owners” in less than 
a decade, a feat that outstrips the re- 
cord of Herbert Hoover and Margaret 
Thatcher, the Anglo-American “cham- 
pions of home-owning democracy.” 

Trentmann’s argument about the di- 
versity of consumer societies becomes 
more strained when he extends it to the 
Soviet Union in the 1930s. Yes, Sta- 
khanovites were rewarded with a suit 
for their exertions; for the female com- 
rade, there was a crepe de Chine dress 
and an electric iron to press it. But such 
displays were a sideshow to the central 
reality: the suppression of consumer 
demand along with the consumer. At 
its most extreme, that meant a brutal 
program of starvation that the Soviet 
state oversaw in Ukraine in 1932-1933, 
killing millions in the name of mod- 
ernization. More common was the 
systematic effort to squeeze every last 
ounce of surplus out of the population, 
symbolized by the postwar communal 


apartment. Even when the Soviet bloc 
countries concocted their own distinc- 
tive consumer goods — such as East 
Germany’s 1956 Purimix, which could 
vacuum and, with other attachments, 
grind coffee and chop onions — saving 
materials was the primary aim. The 
regime’s focus was producers and pro- 
duction for export, not consumers. 

Trentmann is right to call attention to 
the state, but he doesn’t go far enough. 
What’s needed is an account not just 
of how states furthered consumption 
but how they managed to shut it down, 
in some cases for decades. In 1949, as 
Mao came to power, there were 10,000 
restaurants in Beijing, of which only 


656 remained in 1979. While Trent- 
mann mentions in passing such efforts 
to restrict consumption (Nehru’s cam- 
paign for autarky — a more frugal self- 
sufficient economy — and the Khmer 
Rouge’s genocidal experiment, to take 
two very different examples), they are 
dealt with as exceptions that prove the 
rule of modern regimes promising their 
subjects more goods. Such omissions 
matter because in the early twenty-first 
century it seems likely that environ- 
mental pressures will compel states to 
regulate consumption in a draconian 
fashion. 

^Vhile the first part of Empire of 
Things presents a global history of con- 
sumption chronologically, the second 
part works backward from contempo- 
rary debates about our burgeoning ma- 
terial culture to explore their historical 
antecedents. Trentmann answers the 
familiar charges against consumer soci- 
ety evenhandedly, with good sense and 
mounds of evidence. Contrary to the 
alarmism about extravagance triggered 
by the Great Recession, he points out 
how well most people have coped with 
the large amounts of credit made avail- 
able during the last century. Moreover, 
it is not youth who are spending more 
freely in prosperous countries, as tends 
to be assumed, but their grandparents. 


Whereas old age once meant depriva- 
tion (in 1940s Britain, the only shoes 
many seniors had were bedroom slip- 
pers), those aged sixty to eighty now 
enjoy materially better as well as lon- 
ger lives. 

If Empire of Things were a play, the 
stage would become in each scene ever 
more crowded with amiable consumers 
who have good intentions and better 
lives. In an explosive final act, though, 
they would blaze into spontaneous 
combustion fueled by their own ex- 
cess — the unhappy place where we now 
find ourselves. As Trentmann acknowl- 
edges, consumption has been a jugger- 
naut, very difficult to restrain except by 
w coercion. Efforts to expand 
| recycling programs have run 
| alongside, not replaced, ways 
^ of life filled with more and 
^ more stuff. In advocating for 
I “greater historical realism” 
|j about the relentless growth 
of consumption through the 
^ ages, Trentmann is making 
■S the point that we cannot rely 
^ simply on markets and indi- 
vidual choices to reset the 
metabolism of consumer so- 
ciety. States will need to take 
a strong hand. 

There’s a mismatch be- 
tween the looming environ- 
mental crisis described at 
the end of the book and its 
sanguine, even jovial, pre- 
ceding pages. Trentmann is 
too good a historian to tell 
his story with a determin- 
istic conclusion always in 
sight. He avoids a teleologi- 
cal account of the rise of the 
carbon economy, one inven- 
tion after another, leading 
ineluctably to more inten- 
sive resource extraction and 
rapid global warming. But it 
is precisely because he insists 
on taking each episode in 
the history of consumption 
on its own terms — exploring 
why particular developments 
made sense in the moment, giving play 
to each era’s contingencies, and em- 
phasizing variety, all strong virtues of 
his historical account — that the finale 
to his grand story appears so discon- 
nected from the earlier chapters. 

Given how disastrous this empire of 
things has been, it might be tempting 
to resurrect some of the Cassandras of 
consumer society that Trentmann sets 
aside: to lament the volume of stuff 
that’s purchased to keep up with the 
neighbors, to deplore the disinvestment 
in infrastructure and all the fancy new 
kitchens. Yet as Trentmann observes in 
the book’s opening pages, much of the 
world’s waste is a product of habitual 
practices we think normal: driving a 
car, yes, but taking a daily shower, too, 
or heating our homes or changing our 
underpants daily (by 1986, 45 percent 
of German men did compared to the 
5 percent who did in 1966). It has al- 
most nothing to do with individual 
motives or morality. Mandeville un- 
derstood the paradoxical relationship 
between intentions and effects, but 
his famous couplet needs some updat- 
ing. It’s not “Thus every Part was full 
of Vice/Yet the whole Mass a Para- 
dice,” but rather the other way around: 
“Though every Part gave real Pleasure/ 
The Sum of all used up our Treasure.” 
What counts as normal has proven far 
too much. 



Felix Vallotton: Le Bon Marche, 1898 
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1 . 

When asked why he had made so few 
films — thirteen features over a pe- 
riod of forty years — Robert Bresson 
invariably answered that it was hard 
to get funding for the sort of work he 
wanted to do. “Money,” he memorably 
said, “likes to know everything in ad- 
vance.” Bresson, by contrast, wanted 
to know almost nothing in advance. He 
was drawn to the idea of “wonderful 
chances, those that act with precision.” 
“The things we bring off by chance — 
what power they have!” He wanted 
to surprise reality in its lair, and was 
willing to wait until reality wasn’t pos- 
ing too carefully. We can see why the 
sources of money might be worried; 
and we may enjoy the wry joke lurk- 
ing in the title of Bresson’s last film, 
released in 1983: L 'Argent. 

Bresson was born in 1901 and died 
in 1999. He made two early films with 
actors — Les Anges du Peche (1943) 
and Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne 
(1945) — and after that renounced the 
use of professionals altogether — al- 
though some of his nonactors did go 
on to have acting careers. Pauline Kael 
was not alone in thinking that Bresson’s 
next film, Journal d’un cure de cam- 
pagne (1951), was “masterly,” and his 
reputation as the hero of a new French 
cinema was secured with Un condamne 
a mort s’est echappe (1956) and Pick- 
pocket (1959). These last two are 
among Bresson’s most accomplished 
works by any standards, and although 
amazing films were still to come, there 
are question marks hanging over all of 
them. They include Proces de Jeanne 
dArc (1962), Au hasard Balthazar 
(1966), Mouchette (1967), and Lance- 
lot du Lac (1974). 

Bresson himself was the first to raise 
questions about what sort of films he 
made. Of Au hasard Balthazar, cur- 
rently ranked sixteenth in Sight and 
Sound's list of greatest films of all time, 
he said it “had some happy moments 
along with some imperfections.” He 
meant moments that worked well for 
him as pieces of film; we wouldn’t look 
to him for any happiness in his charac- 
ters, and least of all in the central fig- 
ure of this film, an unfortunate donkey 
whose life we follow from burden to 
burden and from beating to beating. A 
happy moment would occur for Bres- 
son when a fragment of disregarded 
life was perfectly caught by the cam- 
era, when he succeeded in following 
his own instruction: “Make the objects 
look as if they want to be there.” 


Wonderful Chances 

Michael Wood 


“Images and sounds like people who 
make acquaintance on a journey,” he 
wrote in Notes on the Cinematograph, 
“and afterwards cannot separate.” 
In an early interview, from 1943, he 
spoke of the advantages of “une mal- 
adresse superieure ” in making films, an 
awkwardness that is better than skill. 
For him a film “must be raw,” and no 
sooner has he described his Joan of Arc 
film as “possible and realistic” than he 
throws in the opposing terms as well: 
“or . . . impossible and unrealistic.” 

“There are horses, knights in armor, 
a tournament,” he says of Lancelot du 
Lac, “all as anachronistic as possible.” 


that she both was “overwhelmed” by 
the work and at the same time couldn’t 
say “exactly what it was that I was 
watching.” She is in good company 
since Jean-Luc Godard, Louis Malle, 
and Francois Reichenbach, in the same 
interview session, all assert eloquently 
that Bresson is entirely different from 
any other director who ever lived but 
fail to tell us why. 


resson on Bresson collects inter- 
views given over forty years, includes 
discussions of all of the director’s films, 
and has sections on adaptation, on 



Robert Bresson and the donkey that starred in Au hazard Balthazar, 1966 


“I wanted there to be constant anach- 
ronism.” There is, but of a kind that 
reverses our usual sense of the term. 
Bresson’s stately, near-parodic Arthu- 
rian images do not mistake or confuse 
times, they measure time itself, tell us 
how late we are and how little we have 
changed. The magnificent final se- 
quence of the film shows the aftermath 
of a battle, the end of a world. Riderless 
horses race through a forest; the cam- 
era pauses on a heap of dead knights 
that looks at first sight like a mound of 
scrap metal. A wounded Lancelot stag- 
gers clanking into the frame, and falls 
into the heap to die. 

This is what it all came to, epic, re- 
ligion, romance, chivalry. “It’s proba- 
ble,” Bresson remarked in an interview, 
“that our mystical knights killed, pil- 
laged, and burned without hesitation.” 
He also said that “the temptation of 
modern life was constantly with me” 
as he was making the film, and when 
Guinevere tells Lancelot that “God is 
not an object that one brings back,” she 
can be heard as commenting not only on 
her lover’s failure to find the Holy Grail 
but also on a great many other miscon- 
ceived quests, medieval and modern. 

These thoughts and images recall 
Susan Sontag’s astute comment, made 
ten years earlier than this film: “He 
does not intend his characters to be 
implausible, I’m sure, but he does, I 
think, intend them to be opaque.” By 
the time of Lancelot Bresson seems to 
be going for the implausible as well, be- 
cause he believes it may catch the truth 
that mere plausibility only simulates or 
evades. Either way the characters re- 
main opaque — the perfect word — and 
the effect as applied to a whole film 
was well caught by Marguerite Duras, 
when she said of Au hasard Balthazar 


sound, and on Bresson’s book of aph- 
orisms, Notes on the Cinematograph 
(1975). The works that get the most at- 
tention are Proces de Jeanne dArc and 
Au hasard Balthazar. 

From the moment of its publication, 
Notes on the Cinematograph became 
indispensable to all kinds of people, of 
very different persuasions, who wanted 
to think about film as an art. It’s not a 
handbook or a guide; it’s too fragmen- 
tary and tendentious for that. It’s more 
like a version of Pascal’s Pensees di- 
rected at the cinema. Bresson is writing 
half for himself and half for us, keep- 
ing his thoughts on his own narrow way 
and letting us see his discipline at work. 

Most of the thoughts are dated 
1950-1958, and are followed by a short 
set of “further notes” dated 1960-1974. 
In an interview given in the year of the 
book’s publication he said he thought 
he might at some point write “a follow- 
up ... , maybe in a less laconic form,” 
but it’s hard to imagine a Bresson who 
isn’t laconic. Indeed, the interviews 
collected in Bresson on Bresson often 
quote or anticipate the notes. 

In both cases he likes to borrow 
phrases, let them do the talking. In 
Notes alone, for example, he cites 
model sentences or images recorded by 
Baudelaire, Cezanne, Chateaubriand, 
Corot, Dante, Da Vinci, Debussy, Sevi- 
gne, Dostoevsky, El Greco, Milton, 
Montaigne, Montesquiou, Mozart, Pas- 
cal, Proust, Purcell, Racine, Auguste 
Renoir, Vivaldi, and a French general 
signaled only by the initial M. 

The effect is to make us feel that Cha- 
teaubriand or Mozart or Pascal already 
had Bresson in mind, or indeed that he 
has invented them. When Chateaubri- 
and remarks of certain poets that they 
don’t lack naturalness, they lack nature, 


he has briefly announced almost every- 
thing Bresson has to say about prac- 
ticed performers on stage and screen: 
they can act naturally but it is only an 
act. Bresson notes a similar slippage 
between what’s truthful ( veridique ) 
and what’s true ( vrai ). When Mozart 
says of certain works of his that “they 
are brilliant . . . , but they lack poverty,” 
he is close to the heart of Bresson’s aes- 
thetics. And when Pascal offers the fol- 
lowing account of a dual perception, he 
is distinguishing between what Bresson 
sees as the blandness of the conven- 
tional cinema and the unruly precision 
of the cinematograph: “A town or coun- 
tryside at a distance is a town, a coun- 
tryside; but as one approaches, those 
are houses, trees, tiles, leaves, grasses, 
ants, ants’ legs, to infinity.” 

One of the few sustained arguments 
in Notes, reworded on almost every 
page, concerns this distinction. Bresson 
wants us to think of the cinematograph 
as an alternative to what he calls the cin- 
ema, that is, essentially filmed theater. 
He likes the etymology of the second 
half of the first word, and constantly 
refers to film as a form of writing. “Cin- 
ematography [le cinematographe ] is a 
writing with images in movement and 
with sounds.” Historically, the name 
of the Lumiere brothers’ machine (le 
cinematographe) was shortened to the 
name of an art form (le cinema), and 
Bresson is asking the long version to 
name the unsquandered, noncommer- 
cial working of the art. The gesture 
produces some very odd effects in his 
prose and his speech, and the transla- 
tors of both books are probably right 
to smooth them out, most of the time 
rendering cinematographe as cinema- 
tography, and occasionally producing a 
person, the cinematographer. 

Sometimes it is clear that the ma- 
chine has become an art and couldn’t 
be a person: “Un acteur est dans le ci- 
nematographe comme dans un pays 
etranger.” (An actor in cinematogra- 
phy might as well be in a foreign coun- 
try.) “ Toute une critique ne faisant 
pas de demarcation entre cinema et 
cinematographe .” (A whole gaggle of 
critics making no distinction between 
cinema and cinematography.) At other 
times a person seems a plausible option, 
although the balance of Bresson’s logic 
is lost: “Le cinema puise dans unfonds 
commun. Le cinematographe fait un 
voyage de decouverte.” (CINEMA draws 
on a common fund. The cinematogra- 
pher is making a voyage of discovery.) 
We do see, though, that Bresson is try- 
ing to teach us, through his sentences, 
what the new meaning of an old word is, 
and why he needs it: the cinematograph 
is what the cinema should be. 


2 . 

What we might call the Duras effect 
has many versions among viewers of 
Bresson’s work, and two of them seem 
especially worth pausing over. The first 
is that the films as we see them and as 
we remember them are often astonish- 
ingly different from each other; they ap- 
pear almost unrelated. My experience 
of watching Mouchette, for example, 
was one of unrelieved gloom, because 
I felt Bresson’s only achievement was 
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to have perfectly conveyed the dingy 
horror of his fourteen-year- old main 
character’s existence. By the next day 
the film had changed shape in my mind. 
It was full of varied questions about the 
world that had seemed monotonous, 
and I kept thinking of the heroine’s sul- 
len courage — she was a heroine for me 
now, and not just a sufferer. 

Mouchette, based on Georges Ber- 
nanos’s novel Nouvelle histoire de 
Mouchette, is set in rural France, the 
Vaucluse to be precise. Rural, not rus- 
tic: Bresson makes sure the loud noises 
of passing trucks keep invading the vil- 
lage interiors. Mouchette’s mother is 
dying (and dies) and, apart from the 
frame where she poses a brief question 
at the beginning of the film (“What 
will they become without me?”), is 
never seen out of her bed. There is a 
small, often crying, baby to look after, 
Mouchette’s father treats his daughter 
as a defenseless creature he can push 
around, and her elder brother is doing 
what he can to turn into a copy of his 
father. Her schoolmates despise her 
because she is poor and lonely, and she 
has only one flickering moment of hap- 
piness, when she gets to ride in a bum- 
per car at a fair. 

Her father soon puts a stop to this 
and sends her home. The main action 
of the film concerns Mouchette’s acci- 
dentally witnessing what seems to be a 
murder in the woods: the local tramp 
tries to kill the local gamekeeper, and 
as far as the tramp and Mouchette and 
the audience know at that point, he suc- 
ceeds. Mouchette likes the tramp and 
agrees to say nothing. His response to 
his own act and her kindness is first to 
get drunk, then to have an epileptic fit, 


then to rape her. She doesn’t recover 
from this violence — even after she has 
managed to get some sleep she is still 
weeping — and kills herself by rolling 
into the river. The gamekeeper didn’t 
die. 

“ Mouchette shows us,” Bresson says, 
“the cruelty and misery we ordinarily 
choose not to see.” But he also says, “I 
was afraid I’d make something atro- 
cious” (“ Je craignais Vaffreux ”). The 
context of the remark — he says the 
same thing in another interview too — 
suggests that he thought the bleakness 
of the world represented in the Berna- 
nos novel might be too much for any 
film to show. The answer to his own 
question (“Could I make Mouchette 
tolerable without making her sweet?”) 
is yes, but only just. Or yes, but not 
while we’re watching the film. 

In memory, though, certain curious 
suggestions keep coming back. There 
is the contrast between Mouchette’s 
unworried laughter at the fair and her 
usual grimace of anger. There are the 
repeated scenes of her lurking across 
the road from her school so that she can 
throw stones and mud at her unfriendly 
class. There is the extraordinary dig- 
nity with which she refuses, after the 
rape, to answer the questions of one 
of the three women — the “terrible” 
women, Bresson says — who are pre- 
tending to be nice to her in order to get 
all the fodder they can for gossip. Well, 
she does more than refuse. Asked to 
confirm that the tramp made her drunk 
before assaulting her, she draws herself 
up proudly and says, “Monsieur Arsene 
is my lover.” She will not be a victim in 
the eyes of the woman who is asking. 
It’s less clear how she sees herself. 


Bresson says that her suicide is 
not the result of despair, and that he 
is following Bernanos in this. “For 
her, death isn’t an end . . . it’s a begin- 
ning.” However, this is Bresson’s re- 
ligion talking (“I believe in the soul, 
in God”) and not the film. What we 
see are Mouchette’s three attempts to 
die. In the novel she “slides” into the 
water, and here she wraps herself in 
some clothes she has been given and 
rolls down a short slope only to be in- 
terrupted by a passing tractor and then 
stopped by a bunch of reeds. On the 
third try she makes it, but we don’t see 
her enter the water, only the disturbed 
water she has entered. “This vanishing: 
that’s death,” Bresson says. 

Of course there is nothing in this 
ending to contradict the idea of an af- 
terlife if we wish to believe in one. But 
what I most remember is Mouchette’s 
determination to accomplish the ac- 
tion she has settled on. In the same way 
that she converts a rape into an affair, 
however drab and implausible, she also 
takes firm charge of her death. No one 
pushes her into it, and she looks, as she 
repeats her descent, oddly like a child 
playing a game. 

The other version of the Duras effect 
that I’d like to pause over is this: descrip- 
tions of Bresson’s films, even in his own 
words, make them sound hopelessly 
abstract and thesis-ridden, whereas 
they are exactly the reverse, intensely 
concrete and saying (as distinct from 
showing) almost nothing. The perfect 
case here is Au hasard Balthazar, a 
great film that sounds, when anyone 
talks about it, like the worst film ever 
made. Would you rush to see a film its 
director describes as involving “a char- 
acter that might resemble Chariot in 
Chaplin’s early films, but that is also an 
animal, a donkey, present in all its pu- 
rity, its tranquility, its serenity, its sanc- 
tity” ? I wonder what the other donkeys 
thought when they saw the movie. 

Bresson, so averse to the idea of sym- 
bolism in his Joan of Arc film (“There 
is no symbolism there. I don’t like sym- 
bolism”), talks of almost nothing else 
in relation to Balthazar. The name is 
that of one of the Magi — the complete 
rhyming title is the motto of an old 
French family, and registers, of course, 
Bresson’s own devotion to chance — 
and Bresson says he was thinking of the 
donkeys in “both Testaments.” Even 
when he says he “wouldn’t explain” the 
film, he explains at once: “There is a 
donkey representing candor, simplicity, 
acceptance, and then there are people 
representing pride, greed, cruelty, 
etc. — our vices.” 

The film has two storylines. A don- 
key is born, becomes a children’s pet, 
passes from master to master, one of 
them played by Jean-Claude Guilbert, 
who is the tramp in Mouchette, and 
each one more unpleasant than the 
last. The animal’s life includes a spell 
in a circus, where it is taught to count, 
and a spectacular death on a hillside 
among a crowd of sheep. Jean-Luc Go- 


dard asked Bresson about this ending, 
suggesting that it seemed “more impro- 
vised” than other moments in the film. 
“Maybe in the beginning you imagined 
only three or four sheep?” Bresson 
says, “You’re right about the improvi- 
sation, but not about the number. In 
fact, I had imagined three or four thou- 
sand sheep. I just didn’t have them.” 

The other storyline involves Marie, “a 
lost little girl,” as Bresson calls her. “Or 
rather, the girl who loses herself.” We 
see her with her childhood friends, the 
loyal rejected suitor and the glamorous 
delinquent she seems to fancy. Later, 
in desperation, she gives herself to an 
old man in return for food and shelter. 
She resembles Mouchette in certain 
ways, although she is older and not so 
poor, her father is austere rather than 
hostile, and she is both more charm- 
ing and more passive. Toward the end 
of the film she is given the marvelous 
line u J’ai toujours voulu m’enfuir,” “I 
always wanted to run away.” That past 
tense has a terrible wishfulness about 
it. Marie does finally run away, but only 
after being raped and beaten by the de- 
linquent beau and his friends, and no 
one knows where she has gone. She has, 
it seems, no more agency than Baltha- 
zar, who has never been able to do any- 
thing about his buffeted life, his fate as 
the imprisoned witness of human vice. 

I don’t think the film escapes inter- 
pretation, only symbolism of the ob- 
vious, too easily evoked sort. We are 
given shot after shot of Balthazar’s 
eyes, and it is impossible not to make 
something of these images. I see pa- 
tience and a mild surprise, an implied 
question rather like the thought that 
Elizabeth Costello, in J. M. Coetzee’s 
novel of that name, attributes to Kaf- 
ka’s ape: “Why do men behave like 
this?” The most intimately troubling 
sequence in the film, perhaps, occurs 
when Balthazar meets at the circus, 
one after another, in isolated takes, a 
tiger, a polar bear, a chimpanzee, and 
an elephant. Each time the camera 
cuts from the donkey to the other ani- 
mal and back, repeating the sequence 
for the tiger and the bear, but not for 
the chimp. By the time we get to the 
elephant there is just a cold scary eye 
followed by Balthazar’s kindly but wor- 
ried gaze. The human creature watch- 
ing the film feels excluded from the 
visual dialogue, too far away, although 
he or she can hardly fail to register the 
sense of a threat to Balthazar, as if the 
mere difference of these species were a 
form of enmity. 

When Balthazar dies among the 
sheep, biblical allegories assault the 
mind from all sides. And then fade 
away. Thoughts of the bewildered 
crowd and the lonely self remain, 
but it’s not clear how far we can take 
them. The sheep obviously don’t know 
what it’s like to be a donkey. Balthazar 
would probably rather have been alone 
in his dying, but since when did he have 
a choice about such a matter, or any 
matter? At least he wasn’t surrounded 
by the three or four thousand sheep 
Bresson wanted. 
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Will Ukraine Ever Change? 

Tim Judah 


Denis Voronenkov, a former member 
of the Russian parliament, was walk- 
ing out of the Premier Palace Hotel in 
Kiev on March 23 when he was killed 
in a hail of bullets. Ukrainian President 
Petro Poroshenko immediately blamed 
the Russian state for his murder. Vo- 
ronenkov, a former supporter of Vladi- 
mir Putin’s war in Ukraine who was 
accused of corruption in Russia and 
then fled to Kiev last year, had been 
a controversial figure. After his defec- 
tion, he was given Ukrainian citizen- 
ship, denounced Putin and his policies, 
and, perhaps crucially, testified against 
Viktor Yanukovych, Ukraine’s former 
president, who had fled to Russia when 
he was driven from power during the 
Maidan revolution of 2014. 

Russian officials denied involvement 
in Voronenkov’s death, but made clear 
they had little sympathy for a man they 
regarded as a traitor. He was just one 
more casualty of Ukraine’s revolution 
and its continuing war with Russia. 

Three years after the uprising in 
Kiev, Russia’s annexation of Crimea, 
and the beginning of the conflict in 
eastern Ukraine, much remains uncer- 
tain. Under Poroshenko, who has led 
the country since June 2014, the post- 
revolutionary government has done 
more than many at home or abroad 
give it credit for. Though his popularity 
has declined steadily, Poroshenko sta- 
bilized an economy in freefall, secured 
loans from the International Monetary 
Fund, prevented Russian-backed re- 
bellions in vulnerable regions such as 
Odessa, and above all created a seri- 
ous military force out of the weak and 
disorganized one he inherited. Russia, 
via its proxies, still controls parts of the 
east, but Ukraine’s soldiers have man- 
aged to stop them from taking more 
territory. 

Meanwhile, closer relations with 
the European Union are beginning to 
yield rewards. On April 6, the Euro- 
pean Parliament approved a bill that 
will allow Ukrainians to travel visa- 
free to Europe’s Schengen zone. If, this 
summer, Ukrainians do indeed begin 
to travel freely to most of Europe for 
the first time in their lives, that will be 
seen as a huge achievement of the revo- 
lution — and something to be envied by 
the ordinary citizens of Putin’s Russia. 

Yet in other ways, the country has not 
moved on. Though the revolution was 
set off in part by disgust at the corrup- 
tion and systematic abuses of power of 
the Yanukovych government, no senior 
officials from before or after the revolu- 
tion have been tried for misusing funds 
or for the deaths of those shot during 
the revolt. In 2016, in Transparency In- 
ternational’s ranking of countries from 
least to most corrupt, Ukraine was 
tied with Russia in 131st place; it had 
hardly budged from the dismal position 
it occupied before the revolution. And 
now the Ukrainian authorities, led by 
Poroshenko, have begun a crackdown 
on anticorruption NGOs, calling into 
question how committed he and they 
are to deep and genuine reforms, espe- 
cially in the judiciary. 


Xvivne, a town of a quarter-million 
people in western Ukraine, a four- 


hour drive from Kiev, is a good place 
to take stock of this ambivalent prog- 
ress. Walk around and you could easily 
get the impression that things are going 
far better than the country’s official 
statistics indicate they should be. To 
a certain extent this is not surprising: 
economists calculate that between 40 
and 50 percent of Ukraine’s economy is 
off the books, because so much of it is 
cash-based and it is easy to evade taxes. 
But a closer look at Rivne tells another 
story. Along with lots of new houses, 
one sees fancy new SUVs driven by 
beefy, shaven-headed men who are ac- 


Dyuh said that there are now plans to 
legalize and regulate the amber trade, 
but so many people are making so 
much money from it, apart from the 
state of course, that those involved 
have conspired to prevent this from 
happening. Money from amber, Dyuh 
told me, “flows like a river up to Kiev,” 
referring to deputies in parliament who 
were blocking regulation efforts. 

In videos on YouTube you can see 
gangs of armed men clashing in amber 
turf battles. “If someone is killed,” said 
Dyuh, “the authorities say it is a ‘domes- 
tic dispute,’ but everyone knows what is 



President Petro Poroshenko with soldiers in the Luhansk region 
of eastern Ukraine, April 2017 


companied by glamorous high-heeled 
girls — one of many indications of the 
extent to which the town has been 
taken over by organized crime. 

Yuri Dyuh is not one of those men. 
A thirty-year- old anticorruption activ- 
ist and Rivne native, he took part in 
the Maidan revolution. “We expected 
a miracle, but it did not happen,” he 
said. It is the system that is corrupt, he 
continued, and “to change it you have 
to have the support of people inside it.” 
Getting significant numbers of people 
dedicated to reform into the local ad- 
ministration, let alone the national gov- 
ernment, was going to take a very long 
time indeed. 

When war broke out in the east of 
Ukraine in the spring of 2014, Dyuh 
and his friends began collecting dona- 
tions from ordinary people to buy uni- 
forms, socks, and food for local soldiers 
who had been sent to the front, since 
the army was not supplying them. Then 
they realized that the local branch of 
Ukraine’s intelligence services was at 
the center of a huge scam. State prop- 
erty in Rivne was being reassigned 
to the intelligence service, which was 
selling it to businessmen who then de- 
veloped it and paid kickbacks to the 
intelligence officials. 

At about the same time as the revolu- 
tion, the world price for amber, which 
is found around Rivne, was soaring be- 
cause of surging demand from China, 
where it is thought to bring luck and 
good health. Thousands of villagers in 
the area began destroying local wood- 
lands and the surrounding countryside 
in search of it. Soon, mafia clans began 
clashing for control of the business. 


going on.” Meanwhile, those who make 
money from stealing state property or 
trading in amber are investing in real 
estate. This accounts for many of the 
new houses, the construction of which 
has boosted employment and injected 
money into the local economy. Little 
can be done to stop this, says Dyuh, 
because the authorities themselves and 
the police and intelligence services are 
so closely involved. He told me that he 
and his friends had filed three corrup- 
tion cases over local abuses but did not 
expect anything to come of them. 

Rivne is not unique. Everywhere in 
Ukraine there are similar stories. It is 
a depressing picture, but the situation 
is not as hopeless as it may seem. Ac- 
cording to Daria Kaleniuk, who runs 
the Anti- Corruption Action Centre, 
an influential NGO in Kiev, a crucial 
change since the revolution is that it 
is far harder to hide misdeeds. For ex- 
ample, because of legislation passed in 
March 2016, by last October, 100,000 
politicians, civil servants, and judges — 
including 423 members of parlia- 
ment — had made online declarations 
of their assets. Another one million 
people were supposed to have done so 
by April 1 of this year, though we don’t 
yet know how many have. It is a crimi- 
nal offense to make a false declaration 
and close family members must be in- 
cluded so that, in theory at least, prop- 
erty can no longer be hidden under the 
name of a spouse. 


rainians have long been resigned 
to the fact that their politicians and 
civil servants, whose official salaries 


are often only a few thousand dollars 
a year, have major property portfolios, 
art collections, and sometimes millions 
of dollars in the bank. But, says Kalen- 
iuk, the fact that more and more of this 
information is publicly available is a 
huge step forward. These transparency 
requirements came about thanks to 
pressure from civil society activists who 
emerged from Maidan, combined with 
pressure from the IMF and aid-giving 
foreign governments, who made fur- 
ther support contingent on them. Many 
Ukrainians think that their country is 
more corrupt than before, she says, but 
that’s not true; it’s just that corruption 
is now much more out in the open. 

The problem today is that there is 
very little anyone seems to be able to 
do about it. For all the stories, there 
have been few arrests on corruption 
charges, though in early March Ukrai- 
nians were stunned when Roman 
Nasirov, the country’s top tax official, 
was arrested on suspicion of embezzle- 
ment. (It may well be that Nasirov, who 
is close to Poroshenko, was targeted 
by the new National Anti- Corruption 
Bureau as part of a struggle with 
the president, whose administration 
has been trying to rein in the power 
that the new agency has been given.) 
In April, two more public figures were 
detained for suspected embezzlement: 
Mykola Martynenko, who had chaired 
the energy committee in parliament, 
and Sergiy Pereloma, a high-ranking 
executive at the Ukrainian national en- 
ergy company. When Dyuh talks about 
changing things over the long run, he 
means that he and other activists must 
educate citizens to understand that 
they can vote corrupt officials out of 
office. 

Why have there been so few prosecu- 
tions for corruption or for the deaths 
that took place during the revolution? 
Why hasn’t the law regulating the 
amber trade been passed? Why has 
the corrupt judiciary not been cleaned 
out? The answer is that too many poli- 
ticians are doing too well and are wary 
of reforms that could send them to 
jail. When Ukraine’s widely respected 
economy minister resigned in Febru- 
ary 2016 (along with his entire team), 
he said he did not want to provide 
“cover” for government corruption 
and pointed a finger at people close to 
Poroshenko. 

For the president, however, demands 
for broad reform must also be weighed 
against the need to maintain a strong 
government in Kiev and prevent the 
Russians and the rebels from taking 
more territory. Opinion polls show that 
hardly any politicians in the current 
government and parliament are popu- 
lar, so further unrest could create op- 
portunities for radicals and nationalists 
to destabilize the political system. (On 
March 16, three of Ukraine’s far-right 
groups — Svoboda, Right Sector, and 
National Corps — joined forces to sign 
a manifesto calling for “establishing 
and developing a great national state.”) 
For this reason the country’s Western 
partners are not pressuring the govern- 
ment on reforms, an approach that ac- 
tivists say has only encouraged abuses. 

“The lack of will to fight corruption,” 
Kaleniuk said, “is even more dangerous 
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than the war in the east.” She and oth- 
ers I spoke to suggested that corruption 
itself could return Ukraine to direct or 
indirect Russian control: all the Krem- 
lin needs to do is wait for the ruling 
class to provoke another revolution — 
perhaps with minimal help from Putin. 

There is also a widespread assump- 
tion in Ukraine that Putin needs the 
country’s reforms to fail so that he 
can protect his own corrupt regime. A 
video recently posted to YouTube and 
watched by millions of Russians shows 
Russian opposition politician Aleksei 
Navalny describing how Dimitry Med- 
vedev, Russia’s prime minister, has con- 
trol of assets worth $1.9 billon. Soon 
after the video was released, there was 
a brief upsurge in anticorruption pro- 
tests in Russia, some of them directed 
at Medvedev, which subsided only after 
hundreds were arrested. While Russian 
news organizations ignored the protests 
and are full of the glories of Putin and 
Russian military prowess, many Rus- 
sians might still wonder why their poli- 
ticians don’t have to declare their assets 
like Ukrainian politicians do. 

But the Ukrainian government seems 
unlikely to take these reforms further. 
On March 27 Poroshenko signed a law 
requiring anticorruption activists like 
Kaleniuk and Dyuh to file asset and 
income declarations (though their in- 
come doesn’t come from Ukrainian 
public funds); clearly it is intended to 
intimidate and discredit them. Mean- 
while the company that had been in 
charge of the financial disclosure state- 
ments for politicians and civil servants 
has declared that it is overwhelmed, 
and for now the system has ground to a 
screeching halt. 


JTLanna Hopko is one of the few 
genuinely pro -reform politicians who 
have been elected to parliament since 
Maidan; she is now head of its foreign 
affairs committee. She told me that 
when Donald Trump became presi- 
dent of the United States, his initial 
Putin-friendly statements led to panic 
in Kiev. After strong statements by 
UN Ambassador Nikki Haley in sup- 
port of continued sanctions against 
Russia, and with the recent standoff 
between Washington and Moscow over 
Syria, those fears have now subsided. 
Still, Hopko said, uncertainty about 
continued US support has led her and 
some of her colleagues to conclude that 
Ukraine needs to do much more to re- 
solve the conflict in the east, which is 
now entering its fourth year. 

The current template for peace, the 
second version of the so-called Minsk 
accords, has not been implemented 
and is unpopular among Ukrainians. 
Though the agreement would return 
all of the rebel-held areas of the east, 
which contain some two million peo- 
ple, to Ukrainian sovereignty, it leaves 
in doubt the extent of Kiev’s control 
over them. Crimea would also remain 
in Russian hands. Poroshenko signed 
the accords in February 2015, when 
Ukraine was at a disadvantage: it was 
fighting for and losing Debaltsevo, a 
town a couple of hours’ drive northeast 
of the rebel stronghold of Donetsk, to 
Russian-backed rebel forces. Since 
then, Ukraine’s forces have become 
much stronger but a low-level war 
grinds on. Every week a few soldiers 
die as shooting and shelling continues. 
Occasionally, as in January of this year, 
there is a major flare-up of fighting. 


One of the central flaws of the Minsk 
accords is their ambiguity. “I know that 
if you want to solve a conflict you have 
to [make a] compromise,” says Hopko, 
“but what kind?” If the price of peace, 
she said, was implementing the deal 
in the way Russia wanted — by giving 
the Russian- controlled territories in 
the east an effective say in determin- 
ing Ukraine’s future, and especially 
its foreign policy — then it would be 
better “to remain with a frozen con- 
flict.” On the other hand, the longer 
the territories remain completely cut 
off from Kiev, the greater the likeli- 
hood that, sooner or later, they will be 
annexed by Russia or develop an inde- 
pendent identity, which would make it 
very hard for them to be reintegrated 
into Ukraine. 

According to the UN, almost 10,000 
people are believed to have died in the 


In this slightly surreal setting Vitaly 
told me that about half of Gorlovka’s 
population had left. Many men joined 
the separatist army simply because 
there was no work. He, his brother, and 
their families had moved to Ukrainian- 
controlled territory but they started 
returning to Gorlovka when there was 
work for them as security guards at the 
tar pitch factory. Now he said that many 
there want the town to return to Ukrai- 
nian control; he would not go back be- 
cause it was a “sad place” and the only 
way to earn a living was in the separat- 
ist militia. I got the impression that a 
considerable number of people on both 
sides don’t really care who controls the 
territory, as long as the war ends and 
life returns to normal. 

Life in occupied Crimea is different. 
There has been no war there but the 
cost of living is high and it is far from 



Crimean Tatar leader Mustafa Dzhemilev at a celebration 
of Crimean Tatar Flag Day, Kiev, June 2016 


east since fighting began. There are 
60,000 Ukrainian soldiers on the front, 
and they are now a serious force. In the 
past three years, they have received 
training and advanced equipment, like 
targeting systems, from several NATO 
countries. If it would not provoke a 
response from Russia, the Ukrainians 
could almost certainly roll back the 
separatists. They have learned how 
to fight and are better able to deal 
with Russia’s relentless propaganda 
and cyberattacks. Now military men 
from NATO countries are coming to 
Ukraine to study its counterinsurgency 
efforts with “great interest,” a diplomat 
told me. 

Kiev’s trendiest place is Izolyatsia, a 
nonprofit cultural foundation situated 
in an old port building on the banks of 
the Dnieper River. It houses a gallery 
and a workspace for young entrepre- 
neurs. But it belongs to a company that 
made tar pitch in Gorlovka (Horlivka 
in Ukrainian), a town in the east that 
is now under rebel control. The com- 
pany used to employ seven hundred 
people but with business killed off by 
the war, only about twenty remain on 
the payroll. Oksana Sarzhevskaya, the 
exuberant thirty-five -year- old director 
of Izolyatsia, whose husband was mur- 
dered by separatists, gives work to the 
company’s former employees when she 
can. This was how I met Vitaly, aged 
thirty-six, to whom she had offered 
a job as a security guard at an exhibi- 
tion of tapestries by Grayson Perry, the 
prominent cross-dressing British artist. 


the paradise that many hoped it would 
be under Russian rule. The region has 
become heavily militarized and dissent 
is not allowed; pro -Ukrainian activists 
have been jailed. During much of last 
year, when Ukraine was still supplying 
its electricity, it suffered lengthy power 
cuts. Now Russia is supplying more 
of it. A majority of people in Crimea, 
where two thirds declared themselves 
Russian before 2014, may still favor 
Russian rule, but there is no sure way 
of knowing. 

Meanwhile, the region’s indigenous 
people, the Crimean Tatars, who com- 
prise about 12 percent of the popula- 
tion, remain strongly opposed to rule 
by Moscow. In 1944 Stalin deported 
virtually all of them to Central Asia, 
and it was only toward the end of So- 
viet rule, under the longtime advocacy 
of the Tatar leader Mustafa Dzhemi- 
lev, that Tatars began to return to their 
native land. 

Now Dzhemilev is in exile again, this 
time in Kiev. In his modest apartment, 
Dzhemilev told me of the pressures 
the Tatars were under. The Mejlis, the 
Crimean Tatar representative body, has 
been banned. Twenty-two Tatar activ- 
ists and others have disappeared, most 
of them early in the occupation, and 
only seven bodies have been found. This 
has had a chilling effect. The Russian 
police conduct frequent searches in 
people’s houses but, Dzhemilev said, 
ordinary Tatars are reluctant even to 
talk about these things. The shadow 
of 1944 hangs heavily over them: they 
are afraid of losing their homeland 
again. 
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According to Dzhemilev, Ukraine 
is pursuing the right policy toward 
Crimea. It cannot afford to open a 
second front there and the Tatars can- 
not give Russia an excuse to expel them, 
so they will have to hold out for better 
times. Putin might be anticipating that 
Ukraine will implode, but Putin’s Rus- 
sia could crumble too. Dzhemilev said, 
“The Soviet people were obedient, but 
the USSR still collapsed.” 


LETTERS 

SAVING LIVES IN 
ENDLESS WARS 

To the Editors : 

In his review of Rosa Brooks’s How Every- 
thing Became War and the Military Became 
Everything [NYR, March 9], 

Human Rights Watch Executive 
Director Kenneth Roth focuses 
on the current use of the “law- 
enforcement standards” that US 
President Barack Obama laid out 
in 2013 on the use of aerial drones 
for killing terrorist suspects. 

Mr. Roth highlights how dif- 
ficult it is for many such raids 
to meet Mr. Obama’s rigorous 
standards, but he astonishingly 
does not venture anywhere near 
the fundamental question of 
whether US exercise of “law- 
enforcement” practices to launch 
attacks in a mounting number 
of countries might contradict international 
laws on sovereignty and armed conflict. 
His reluctance “to embark on any new at- 
tempt to set global standards on something 
as sensitive as counterterrorism policy” 
is understandable, but it does not absolve 
him, especially as the head of the world’s 
foremost human rights organization, from 
sidestepping the legal questions that leap 
out from these new military interventions. 

That discussion of the legality of these 
new interventions is vital because the num- 
ber of bases housing drones and the related 
deployment of special forces operations is 
proliferating. In the process, these US de- 
ployments are militarizing politics and soci- 
eties in which they are based, especially in 
Africa, already the world’s most impover- 
ished and least stable continent. Those con- 
cerned about human rights, justice, and the 
rule of law as the basis on which peace can 
flourish must use their forums to raise ques- 
tions about these new interventions, which 
are far easier to employ and sustain than 
conventional wars. Otherwise, the Endless 
War Everywhere syndrome will turn the 
entire world into one vast armed camp. 

Salim Lone 

Former Director of Communications, 
UN Mission in Iraq (2003) 
Former Spokesman and Senior Adviser 
to Raila Odinga, Prime Minister 
of Kenya (2007-2013) 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Kenneth Roth replies: 

Mr. Lone is correct that my review focused 
on only the law governing how US lethal 
force is used in places like Yemen and So- 
malia, not on the law governing whether, 
consistent with the sovereignty of the na- 
tion in question, US lethal force should 
have been deployed at all. How US force is 
used in such a situation is a question of in- 
ternational humanitarian law, such as that 
found in the Geneva Conventions, as well 
as international human rights law. Whereas 
the issue of whether a US military interven- 
tion is legitimate in the first place is a mat- 


So Ukraine and Russia are locked in 
a standoff, waiting to see which side will 
give way first. It is possible that were 
Russia’s economic strains to become 
acute, it might seek to make peace 
with Ukraine if it considered main- 
taining its current hold on power more 
important than endless news about 
“victories” over Kiev and the West. A 
darker possibility is that the Ukrainian 
government, buckling under economic 


ter for the UN Charter and its requirement 
that military means be used to attack a sov- 
ereign nation only as an act of self-defense 
or as an intervention authorized by the UN 
Security Council. 

In limiting my article to the first ques- 
tion — how force is being used — I was fol- 
lowing the long-standing approach of 
not only my organization, Human Rights 
Watch, but also Amnesty International 


and the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. The reason we do not weigh in 
on whether an entire military intervention 
is legal is that it could quickly lead to the 
perception that we were taking sides in an 
armed conflict and thus diminish our ability 
to carry out our primary mission of protect- 
ing the lives of civilians and curbing specific 
attacks that unduly endanger them. 

Moreover, application of the law govern- 
ing when force can be deployed against a 
sovereign state would do little to address 
Mr. Lone’s concern about the proliferation 
of US military operations and the effect it 
has on societies, since, with the exception 
of Syria, all known US military operations 
today seem to be conducted with the con- 
sent of the government in question. One 
can properly question how meaningful or 
warranted that consent is — particularly 
whether it extends to the rules governing 
the use of lethal force that were the subject 
of my review — but the existence of consent 
means that the attack is not a violation of 
the nation’s sovereignty. 


SHOULD HUMANS 
COLONIZE SPACE? 

To the Editors: 

In “The Green Universe: A Vision” [NYR, 
October 13, 2016], Freeman Dyson consid- 
ers topics from the costs of space explora- 
tion to the propagation of life in outer space. 

Comparing “Big Space” (large-scale 
specialized enterprises on behalf of gov- 
ernment programs like NASA) and “Little 
Space” (smaller private sector efforts 
using widely available technologies) he 
asserts that NASA’s approach increases 
cost six hundred fold. But space systems 
are complex and must work very reliably. 
The Soviet Union lost many of its early 
missions, while the US invested heavily in 
expensive equipment and approaches, to 
achieve acceptable safety to put a man on 
the moon while the Russians abandoned 
their manned lunar program. In missions 
like Virgin Galactic, failure in the first fifty 


stagnation, mismanagement, and con- 
stant military pressure from Moscow, 
might accept a peace that is favorable 
to the Kremlin. For the moment, no 
one seems to believe that the Minsk 
process will continue in a meaningful 
way, especially now that US-Russian 
relations are so bad. The most likely 
course seems to be more conflict — and 
more corruption. 

—April 27, 2017 


to one hundred launches — similar to the 
achieved level of reliability of the shuttle — 
will be considered too risky and fail. 

Professor Dyson finishes with some specu- 
lative and fantastical ideas. His vision of a fu- 
ture universe teaming with “life” is one of the 
more fanciful. He imagines future space ven- 
tures where “the purpose is no longer to ex- 
plore space with unmanned or manned mis- 
sions, but to expand the domain of life from 
one small planet to the universe.” 

We take issue with some of 
Professor Dyson’s assumptions 
and assertions. One is the limited 
sense he gives to “life.” It is un- 
realistic to think “life” in space is 
something we would recognize. 
Another fundamental objection 
is to the belief that the universe 
is open to mankind. Considering 
humans’ degradation of earth’s 
environment, failure to avoid 
pollution, climate change, and 
the inequality between people, 
which makes the days of the 
pharaohs seem positively philan- 
thropic, this seems preposterous. 
We should have learned from the devastat- 
ing impact of introducing species into new 
environments on earth. 

As early as the 1960s it was recognized 
that space needs as much protection from 
earth-bound elements as the earth does 
from alien substances of outer space. The 
1967 Outer Space Treaty prohibits space 
activities that cause harmful contamination 
of space or adverse changes to the environ- 
ment of the earth. Effort is made not to 
pollute other planets with earthly bacteria, 
and the term “planetary protection” is now 
commonplace in space agency circles. 

We also take issue with the term colonize. 
A fundamental principle of the 1967 treaty 
is that no state may appropriate any part of 
space by occupation, claim of sovereignty, 
or any other means. If mankind settles in 
space it cannot be claimed as a colony by 
any country. 

Too many voices currently promote ex- 
ploitation of space, with no concern for the 
havoc that could be wreaked on our planet 
as a result. We know virtually nothing about 
what exists in space, particularly beyond 
the solar system. A human-designed outer 
space “teeming with life and action” sounds 
like a nightmare out of Joseph Conrad. 

Simon Altmann 

Brasenose College 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 

Sa’id Mosteshar 

Lincoln’s Inn 
London Institute of 
Space Policy and Law 
London, England 

Alan Smith 

Mullard Space Science Laboratory 
University College London 
London, England 

Freeman Dyson replies: 

My view of the future universe and the 
view expressed by Altmann, Mosteshar, 
and Smith show an interesting clash of 
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cultures. Long ago, Shakespeare showed 
us the same clash of cultures in a more dra- 
matic setting in his play Twelfth Night , Act 
2, Scene 3. 

Sir Toby Belch and his friends are dis- 
turbing the night with a loud celebration. 
Malvolio comes downstairs to silence them. 
Malvolio: “Do ye make an alehouse of my 
lady’s house, that ye squeak out your co- 
ziers’ catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice?” Sir Toby replies: “Dost 
thou think because thou art virtuous there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?” 

In our views of the future universe, I 
see myself in the role of Sir Toby and my 
critics in the role of Malvolio. Two facts 
about our situation are indisputable. Life 
is infinitely adaptable, unpredictable, and 
uncontrollable. And the universe is un- 
imaginably large. So there must always be 
small patches controlled by local Malvolios 
with their laws and treaties and enforcers 
and tax-gatherers. And outside there must 
always be huge stretches of ungovernable 
wilderness where Sir Toby and his friends 
are free to wander. 

The finite speed of light ensures that no 
bureaucratic authority can be effective over 
large distances. Once life has escaped from 
this planet, it will be free to evolve and di- 
versify as it pleases. We are a part of nature, 
and we will have the same freedom. 

I am happy to hear views contrary to my 
own. I hope there will always be clashes of 
cultures. I hope there will always be Malvo- 
lios to engage Sir Toby’s wits. With thanks 
to my critics. 


THE ENGLISH SOURCES OF 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

To the Editors : 

In his — as always — thought-provoking re- 
view of Akhil Reed Amar’s essays on the 
US Constitution [NYR, April 20], Jeremy 
Waldron suggests the possibility of reading 
the Fourth Amendment disjunctively, so as 
to permit warrantless searches so long as 
these are reasonable — something only ca- 
pable of being decided ex post facto. 

The movers of the amendment will have 
been well aware that in 1765 the English 
Court of Common Pleas, in the celebrated 
case of Entick v. Carrington, had upheld 
verdicts against the king’s officers for 
trespass to land and goods on two sepa- 
rate grounds. One was the invalidity of a 
search warrant issued by a minister of the 
crown rather than a magistrate or judge. 
The other was the extent of the warrant, 
which purported to authorize the seizure 
not simply of incriminating materials but of 
all Entick’s books and papers — an unrea- 
sonable search, in other words, even assum- 
ing a valid warrant. The requirement that a 
search warrant be specific in its scope has 
always, in consequence, been regarded in 
English law as essential to the reasonable- 
ness of a lawful search. 

Professor Waldron mentions the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights of 1689 as a precursor 
of the constitutional bar on cruel and un- 
usual punishments. But official history has 
airbrushed a more relevant English precur- 
sor: the Instrument of Government, which 
in 1653 created the office of lord protector, 
naming its first incumbent as Oliver Crom- 
well and setting up a short-lived republican 
constitution — Britain’s first and only such 
document — which in several respects fore- 
shadowed the American presidential model 
of government. 

Little attention has been paid to the 
two-way migration of radicals in the mid- 
seventeenth century between the Ameri- 
can colonies and England. Governor 
Winthrop’s journal for 1645 records the de- 
parture for England of four Massachusetts 
Bay settlers to fight for Parliament in the 
Civil War. One of them was Thomas Rain- 
borough, who famously intervened in the 
Putney debates between the Levellers and 
the Army commanders in 1647 to assert: 
“The poorest he that is in England hath a 
life to live as the greatest he Every man 


that is to live under a government ought 
first by his own consent to put himself 
under that government.” 

Rainborough, a brave and resourceful 
military commander, was killed, but his 
brother William, who saw the Civil War 
out, returned to the colony, as others of 
the settlers had already done. It may not be 
wholly fanciful to suppose that some of the 
ideas of the English republic returned with 
them. 

Sir Stephen Sedley 

Faculty of Law 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Alexander Pushkin 



PLAYING CARDS 
WITH PUSHKIN 

To the Editors : 

In Gary Saul Morson’s amusing article on 
Pushkin [NYR, March 23] there are a few 
inaccuracies. When they ridiculed bio- 
graphical criticism, Russian Formalists did 
not imagine an article entitled “Did Push- 
kin Smoke?” as Professor Morson states, 
but made fun of the old school Pushkinist 
Nikolai Lerner who published a notorious 
short piece under this very title in 1913. A 
line from Eugene Onegin Professor Morson 
quotes is not “under the sun of my Africa” 
but “under the sky (pod nebom ) of my Af- 
rica.” At the end of the article he claims that 
the Russian phrase u Vasha dama ubita” in 
Pushkin’s famous “The Queen of Spades” 
is literally “Your old lady is killed,” but 
it is not. In the context of the card game, 
“dflma” is the queen and nothing but the 
queen though in other contexts it certainly 
can mean “lady” (in fact, of any age). Be- 
cause of that Richard Pevear and Larissa 
Volokhonsky’s translation “Your queen 
loses,” which Professor Morson censures, 
is absolutely adequate though, of course, it 
unavoidably lacks the sinister implications 
of the original. The thing is that in Russian 
nineteenth-century card parlance “ubit’ 
(bit’) kartu ” meant to eliminate or to trump 
a card but, literally, “to kill (or beat) it.” 
Therefore the verb does imply that the pro- 
tagonist has been guilty of the death of the 
old countess. The translation “Your queen 
is dead” might be an option. 

Alexander Dolinin 

Professor of Russian Literature 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Gary Saul Morson replies : 

I want to thank Professor Dolinin for ap- 
preciating my “amusing” essay, although 
it is really the quotations from Andrei Sin- 
yavsky’s book on Pushkin, and of course 
from Pushkin himself, that are amusing. 
Pushkin is above all an irreverent wit, with 
a keen sense of the absurd and pretentious, 
and that sense has always presented a prob- 
lem for Russians who want to take “the fa- 
ther of Russian literature” altogether seri- 
ously. I sometimes imagine Pushkin looking 
down and making an off-color joke to the 
ghosts of Voltaire and Chekhov about that 
sobriquet. 

Professor Dolinin, with his eye for detail, 
noticed what no other reader so far has, 
that Pushkin’s phrase is indeed “under the 
sky [not the sun] of my Africa.” Inciden- 
tally, the most amusing response to Vladi- 
mir Nabokov’s commentary on Eugene 
Onegin, by the Russian economist and Har- 
vard professor Alexander Gerschenkron, 
points out that Nabokov’s “sixty-page study 
of Pushkin’s African ancestor” is “just 
a gloss, grown out of control, to a single 
line — ‘beneath the sky of my Africa.’” Ger- 
schenkron’s witty piece basically supports 
Edmund Wilson’s critique, and even points 
to mistakes in Nabokov’s understanding 
of Russian, much as Nabokov had mocked 
Wilson’s. Perhaps that is why Nabokov left 
that review unanswered. 

Gerschenkron stressed Nabokov’s exhi- 
bitionist “pedantry” — the novelist goes so 
far as to criticize Pushkin’s poem for poor 
scholarship. Gerschenkron observes: 

He describes the calendar of the novel 
year by year, month by month, and 
day by day, accusing Pushkin — this 
time more in sorrow than in anger — 
of having committed mistakes. Tatia- 
na’s Saint’s Day occurred on January 
12, 1821, which in that year fell on a 
Wednesday, but the careless Pushkin 
unaccountably made it a Saturday (II, 
477). Again, Pushkin causes Tatiana, in 
1824, to converse with the Spanish am- 
bassador, but Nabokov (with the help 
of a Russian scholar) found out that in 
1824 Spain had no ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg (III, 183). 

This is just the sort of pointless erudi- 
tion that inspired the Russian Formalists to 
focus on the article “Did Pushkin Smoke?,” 
which they imagined (and this is what I 
meant to say) as representative of all schol- 
arship that misses the forest for the twigs. It 
is also what inspired Sinyavsky’s delightful 
Strolls with Pushkin, which captures Push- 
kin’s playful spirit so often overlooked by 
scholars as well as by nationalists. 

I am puzzled by Professor Dolinin’s 
objection to my detection of a pun in the 
phrase Dama vasha ubita. Of course in this 
context u dama ” means “queen” and “ubita” 
means the queen was beaten. But it remains 
true that the phrase in a less restricted con- 
text literally means “Your lady is killed,” 
which reminds Hermann just what he has 
done. It is as if the old lady contrived the 
double meaning to ensnare her murderer 
and drive him mad. And it also feels as if 
Pushkin dreamed up the story when the 
possible double meaning of the phrase oc- 
curred to him. “Your queen loses,” at least 
without some annotation, gives no hint of 
what is going on. 
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